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The Nation 








Schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South braintree. 
WE THAYER ACADEM Y.—FIRS7 
term, fifteenth year, will begin Wednesday, Sep 
tember 16. For information address 
J. BR. SEWALL. 
MASSACHUSETTs, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY and 
College.—Offers college courses with degrees, 
and seminary course with diploma. Laboratortes, 
Cabinets, Art Gallery, Library. 55th year opens Sept. 
17, 1891. Board and tuition @200 a year. 
Mrs. E. S. Mean, President. 
pena MRS Springfield. = é 
Vi AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 
F. “School for Girls.—Formerly Mins How ard’s. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wore ester. : 
WE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy begins = 4 year Sept. 16. CLASSICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, BUSIN 
Preparatory Depts., Ci areful Training 1, Home Comforts, 
J. A. SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
Rs. THAOCOLH'S SCHOOL FOR 
‘A Young Ladies and Children.—College Prepara 
tory. Reopens September 30, 1891. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. ; 
OHN W. DALZELL'S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col 
lege or Sctentifie School. Send for Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. , 
i ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


—A College Preparatory School of the highest 


grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For catalogue, 
address Col. J. S. RoGERs, Supt. 


MINNESOTA, Faribault. 
“HATTUCK SCHOOL, ONE OF THE 
‘ pest equipped Chureh se hools for Boys. Special- 
ly thorough fitting for Colleg Ask for catalogue. 
JaMes s Di IBBIN, D.D., Rector. 
New JERSEY, Freehold. 
VREEHOLD IN STITUTE.- COLLEGE 
’ orevaration aspectalty. For boysonly. Early ap 
Boys taken through summer. . 


plication advisable. 
A. _ CHAMBERS, A.M. 


_ New JERSEY, Law renceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL JOHN C 


_¢ Green Foundation. Early application for ad 
mission is advisable. R..,.: catalogue and information, 


address . JAMES C. MacKenzir, Ph_D. 
NEw JERSEY, uae q 
a HIL DA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reopen Sept. 28. Terms @250. Music extra, 

Summer session. Cire ulars sent on application. 

- NEW JERSEY, Mount Holly. ” 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR 
Boys.—Between Philadelphia and New York. 

Heaithful, helpful, homelike. Education with Phen 

tion of character. College prep., English, and business 

courses. $400 per year. HENKY M.Warrapt (Yale), Prin. 


New YORK, Albany. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL.—UNDER THE 
direction of Bishop Doane. 2Iist year. F all courses 
of study from Kindergarten through Harvard Course 
for Wovaen. 34instructors. Tuition $400 ayear. For 
catalogue address St. Agnes School. 


New York, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Str ‘et. 

| ISS KATHERINE ie d 
l B.A., formerly Principal of the Nassau Institute, 
will open her spacious and inviting residence Sept. 24, 
1801, for the reception of young ladies who desire to 
spend a winter in the city in the enjoymentof its art 
or musical advantages; for students who will attend 
the sessions of day schools in Brooklyn; or for pupils 
who wish special instruction under her charge. 
3d Year. Address for ( ‘ircular, Miss MaLTRY, 


~NEW, Lone Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia 
BEY'S 


WWE Miss Ss SCH ( 


Girls will reopen September 30. 


ETE Y. 


Prin. 


OL FOR 


NEW YorRK City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Open Oct. 1. Preparation for the Serna Exa 
minations, Rarnard, and other collexes for women; 
number limited: special attention to English, elocution, 
and physical culture; daily instruction and practice in 
Delsarte gymnastics. Mary B. Wuitor, A.B., and 
Lois A. BANGS. 

References—The Hon. Seth Low, Pres. Columbia Col 
lege; the Rev. L. Clark Seelye, D.D., Pre ‘sident Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass.: Truman J. Bae kus, LL.D., 
Principal of Packer institute, Brooklyn; . James G. Cros 
well, Head Master of the Brearley School fi rGirla, N.Y. 





New York Crty, 55 Wes’ 47th Street 
H AISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
m wili reopen Sept. 30. Three boarding pupils 
will be received into the family. 
New Yor«K Cry, 32 and 3 
SON’S Boarding and Day S -hool fe w Girls re 
Thursday, October 1, 1891 
New York, Fort Edward. 
fe ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
stitute for Young Won en. oo rior build . 


appointments, and advantac ez s 
Jo 





pens 





trated Catalogue. _E _ = + DD. 
New York, Long Isiand, Garden City 
HE CATHEDRAL SCH 





Saint Paul.”— Boys’ Boarding School, Cx 
Preparation, Military Discipline 

Address Heap MAsTer. 

Address for July and August. Searboro Beach. Me, 








Schools. 


New York, Mantius. 
T. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL.— 
Civil “ell Re Classica. Business. Under 
the visitation of the War Department. Military under 
U.S. Army Officer. Adi iress Wa. VERRECK . Supt. 


NEw Yor«K, Newburgh. 


Nbr ante PRET {RATORY SCHOOL. 
~ The mistake in bringing up boys megane at eight. 
A pamphlet. (e000 a year H SIGLAR 


New York, New Roc helle. 


yet COLLEG Ti INS] UTE, 
** The Castle.” Boys. pre vreparel for college or bust 
ness. Rooms elegantly furnished. Military instruction. 
Ag my limited. For illustrated catalogue, a tdr “Ss i. 


ULLER, M.A., Principal. 


New York, Saratoga Springs 
ye MPLE GROVE SEMINAR Y.—S' 
perior facilities for the highe rSe lences, Philosophy 
Languages, Music, Painting, socts “9 culture 
begins Sept 16. Address Cas. F. Dowb, Ph D., Pres 


New YOrK, Syracuse. 
Aq’: ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
‘hool for Girls. Reopens September 30, 18¥1. 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, 
New York, Svrac ‘use. 
h i d SC/IOOL — Be 
sf Girls. Under the supervision of the Rt. Rev, 
F. D. Huntington, S.¢.D. The twenty frst school year 
begins Wednesday, Sept. 16, 1801. Apply to 
Miss Mary J. Jackson 





reuse \ 
wriding . 


NoRTH Carona, Asheville. 





Ar NSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR 
\ atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, Ronald McDonald, B-A., Oxford 
Onto, Cincinnati. 
TDEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIKLS 


~ Beautiful location, high patronage, home [ifs 
unsurpassed advantages for m« dern languages, must 
ete. Eleventh year begins Sept. 30. For circulars 
address Mme. FREDIN, as above 


Onto, Cinel 
/ ARTHOLOME i ENGLISH AND 
Classical Home and Day Schoo! for Girls. Board 
= tuition #600 for school year. For 16th : 
Catalogue, ade iress a. BARTHOLOMEW, 








Ono, Cincinnati. 
ING'’S SCH! 


MM: SS ARMSTR( FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 


itmited to eighteen. Circulars sent on appiicati 





‘er », Cincinnati. 
M vig CBCRN INSTITUTES French 
and ‘ aainds Home School for Y oune Lacile Ad 
dress H. THANE Miter 


Onto, Hudson. 
5 ERN RESERVE ACADEMY. 
—A high-grade Christian Preparatory School 
In 10 years has sent SY students to 14 colleges. Catalog 
Newton B. Horarr, Principal 





Panest LVANIA. Bryn Mawr. 
VY, MAWR yy EGE «= i 
IK 1 ee uv a \ 

> lege for w omen,—Bryn Mawr. Pa. “ten miles fro wm 
Philadelphia Offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses = Sanskrit. Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Eng 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, S$; 
ish, Celtic, German, tneluding Gothic and old 
German, History, Political Science, Phystes, Ch 
try, Biology, and lectures on Pailosophy. Gymn 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fell 
in _tireek. English, Mathematics, Hist 

For Program. address as above 





(value #475) 
and Biology. 


ea ENNSYLV ANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


ing. mai ese Preparatory Schoo! for Gir! 
reoj ens Sept ember 2 For circular address 














Miss FLORENCE RalLpwis 
PENNsYrVANTA, Chambersbure 
I] Women. For Catak e r advice L pr ra 
tion, address Rev. J ak, Ft rest 
PENNS Vantaa, Chester 
\ 4 “ ‘ ‘ l 
; . ber 1 
1 ¥ i 
Archi for 
Cire 
< nt 
/ U s Ally 
periy f ministr 
welc TARY 





PENNSYL VaNla, rm Ww ales. 
4¢ DEMY sy 
N Se hool of Bu st ness 5 enty fret year Septem ber 
lv. Board and tuition, 6240. Graduates, efther sex 
enter Freahman best colleges. Smith or Wellesley Col 
lege graduate assistants. S.U. Rrowwer, P.O. Box 41. 


PENNSYLVaNia, Montgomery County, Ogontz 
a on . —- 





dies, rem ved ip ISS) from Chestnut st Ph 
delphbia, t * ne 1@ spacious country seat of 





( "will begin ‘tts forty second year Wedn 
Sept. 20. For. circulars apply to Principals 
School 

Principals Principal Emerita. 
Miss FRaNcES FE. BENNETT Miss H. A Dt LLAYE 
Misa SYivia J, EastMas 





ne 
=. 
om 


ey he Ti ) 


Yawia, Philaceliphia, Vermantown 


Pensey 





vanced prep. 
of Sctenee, and extendex 
iiterature 
Voeal Music. An exceller 
(founds i on Delsarte t 
rounds. Circulars and fui! | 
plicacton none A. Pa 








PEMUSTLY ANA Philadelphia 
: 2 and 04 West heiten Ave 


MM: rik) Sy j Vs } 
ing ona Day School cht your Apptured 
by Bryn Mawr and ‘authorized " to prepare students 


for that college The Kryn Mawr entrance evamina 
tions are held tn the school t 


ermantown 


OY an ea ner from the 
College. School certificate ad 








ta to Vassar 


wort ta Philadeiphia, Chestnut Hill 


MS: OW! YS AA } ‘ 

Englten French, and German Boarding Sehool 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 28, ima 

Students prepared for college Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise 


PENNEYLV ANIA Philateiphia, La) Pine St 


AT one Schoo! for Young Ladies I 


r bexsins Sept ‘ ‘ 


PENNSYLY4aSTA, Swa 


Mr 7, ' 
S ) ath, Sah ‘ ’ i t wi 





Street Station, Phila UCuder a ft 
woth sexes leading . iF 
il ‘rary areea ea 1 
tig « * 
es r yearth ‘a a 
&N “Wat “ 
e stant 
iG ‘ } {r ars 
Manager ‘ set Street 
PENN Nas i 
) 4 
( le mil a > ™ ‘ et { . * 
Vanderbilt versity priv es 4 M 
\ y mm mas tut er gins Ne end for Cata 
log Rev ee tr 
\ NTA € 
) 
a , 
youn ‘ au f ’ as 
Ww A tT r 





TTICA VSERVA RYOFMU. s 
4 Training School for + Mi isic Teachers, Utica 
N.Y Lovts Lomearp, Director. 


ir” rLawe ofr 
Tea 4CVS, CLC. 


A ip who has ill uree in m der inCguages 


has studied tw year at 
sition for German 





or } t “peaks both languages fluently Seven 
ears’ success ex nee in teaching Address 
Db care o 
) A i/ d we A 
y) H fes (loublin niv double 
st Ror Exhibition te with 
lare ‘ recommendat ! pen 
t r f History, Mathe ~ 
or k 3 Hy RI " 
TUTOR WIL! RE FOR TWO 
bors during the summer with or without tator- 
ing, Country residen Long Island Sound long 
experience at preparatory wor Highest references, 
J.uH. Srerey, A.M., Clinton, Conn 
HARVARD GRADUATE DE SIRES 
A 1 position as t rduring the surnmer months 
Best references as to character and ability. Address 
H.@ tion 
Rake GRADUATE DES/IRI 
* 


one or more boys to tutor during the summer 


months. Highest references. Address 





Witsiam Esty, Amberst sass, 
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Teachers, etc. 
ATHEMATICS, PREPARATORY 


or Advanced.—A specialist will receive, during 
July and August, pupils my of rapid progress. 
Adc ress . B. X., ¢ sare of the Nation. 


QUIE THOME IN BOSTON FOR A 

few young students, with a liberall —— 
lady. Private instruction if desired. Address M. 8. 
Box 70, Studio » Building, | Boston. 


[ ANTED—AN INS TRUC TOR IN 
Englishin a first-class University. Address, 
with full description and credentials, Box 5, Nation. 


y & STEBBINS, A.B., TUTOR, WILL 





make engagements for the summer. Address 
46 No. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. AAT LIARS. 
UTOR—A HARVARD SENIOR 


wou like a position as tutor for the summer va- 
cation. F.S. Rogers, 9 Gray’s, Cambridge, Mass. 


ORNEL L SENIOR DESIRES POSI- 


tion as tutor to students preparing for technical 
courses. Address P. O. Box 9 Ithaca, N. ¥. 


VIARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











School Agencies. 


ROFESSORS Wanted for the following 
sitions; 2 of Chemistry, $1,500 and 82,000; 2 of 

Ph sics, $1,600 each; 3of ‘Mathematics, $700 to 1,800; 
, 8900 to 81,500; 3of Latin, $800 to $1,400; 

; Of En srg ek fh, 800; 7 Music Directors, $800 to $1,500; 
6 native Teachers (ladies) of French for Eastern Acade- 
mies, ¢! $500 to $700. Address C. J. ALBERT, Elmhurst, Ti. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 

ers’ Agency i Professors, Teachers. 
Tutors, Governesses to Colleges, Schools, and 


Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YounG-FULToN. 
23 Union Square, New York. — 


ob NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
Agency supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa- 
ation near the centre = “a carey of the 
os 8. Apply to C. B. Rue 
Room C, Palace Hotel Building, “Cincinnatl, Oo. 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 

tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col- 
Miriam CoYRIERE 

6th Av., cor. 20th St.. N.Y. 


CHE R, VE RHORN’ > TEA CHE RS 
ency. + ee and best known in U. 
__Establ ished 1855 3 East 14th Bee ’N. _Y. 


frRE NCH TE A CHE RS and STUDENT S 
should send for free sample cop. Py). 


LE FRANCAIS” (French Mont 
Published by BERLITZ & Co., Madison Square, N. z. 


INstit ure 
BRooKWN. 











leges, schools, and families 











Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


Institute Courses in Arts, Chemistry, Civil and Elec- 
trical Engineering, for the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineer, and Electrical 
Engineer. 

Academic Department preparatory for the Institute, 
for other Colleges, or for Mereantile career. Gymna- 
oom. swimming-baths, ete. Completely equipped. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 16, 1891. For Catalogue address 
Davin H. CocuRan, Ph.D., LL.D., President, 
Brookly n, N. Y 5 


WELLS COLLEGE F082. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. New Building 
with Modern Improvements. Session begins Septem 
ber 16, 1891. Send ~~ Catalogue. 

E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


Lake Erie Seminary, ?3i%es2"/, 0. 


—Buildings en- 
larged; increased ——— for the liberal and 
thorough education of young women. 

Thirty-third year begins September 16, 1891. 
Miss MARY EVANS. . PRINCIPAL. 


RIVERVIEW ,, ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, x, Ti 
66TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, tre 
Government, Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 








WE BOSTON SCHOOLOFORATORY, 
—The Leading School of Expression in America, 
— ve teach the System of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
ogue to 


, Moses TRUE Buown, M. A., Bosion, Mass. 





Exhaustion. 


HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


The phosphates of the sys- 
tem are consumed with every 
effort, and exhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. The 
Acid Phosphate supplies the 
phosphates, thereby relieving 
exhaustion and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to 
the taste. 

Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 


“Decidedly beneficial in nervous 
exhaustion,” 


Dr. S. T. NEwMAN, St. 
says: 


‘A remedy of great service in many 
forms of exhaustion,” 


Louis, Mo., 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘ Horsford’s"’ 
is printed on the label. All others are spurious. 


Never sold in bulk. 


DENVER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD, and Is to-day the most pros- 

perous sity, in the West. Investors in Denver real 
Seanot fail to realize handsome profits, and they will 
have the benefit of my knowledge of values gained b 
fifteen years’ residence and five years’ active real- 
estate business. 

Can place your money at 8 A = CENT. net semi-an- 
nual interest first_ mo’ pepeores inside pro- 
perty only. ‘HIGHEST oERENCES 


F. S. STODDARD, 
Room 206, Boston Block, Denver, Col. 


There are lots of good fields for investments, but 


BEAUTIFUL BOISE 


IS THE BEST ON EARTH. 


The capital and metropolis of a young State of won- 
derful resources. 

Judicious investments will realize from 25 to 100 per 
= oem annum. Some have cleared 500 per cent. in 

e pas 

For particulars address 

THE COLORADO INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Botse City, Idaho. 











New York College for the 


Training of Teachers, 


9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A Professional Schoo! for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine abili- 
ty. scholarship, and practical power. Informa 
tion furnished on application, 





School of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF DECORATIVE DESIGN, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 


For circulars and detailed information apply to the 
manager. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
for Young Men and Women, will open its 38th year 
Sept. 14th. For catalogues, address 
y. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Prest., “Claverack, 3 N. ¥. 








J. B. Lippincott Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


oo | 


VOLUME VII. 

Revised and Rewritten. New Type, New Illustrations, 
New Subjects, New Maps. Complete in 10 vols. 
Price per vol., cloth, 3.00; cloth, uncut, #3.00; 
sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 

An unusual number of subjects of interest to Ame- 
ricans are incorporated in this new volume, which ex- 
tends from Maltebrun to Pearson. Geographically 
there are exhaustive papers on and excellent maps of 
Massachusetts. Michigan, — sota, Montana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebrask», Nevada, New Orleans, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, and Oregon, 
No less fu'l are the articles on the Mormons and the 
Negroes. In the excellent sketch of the late Cardinal 
Newman, written by Mr. Hutton, one sees how tho- 
rough and timely the work has been made. In its new 
edition it is incomparably the best for the people, 
for it is the most compact, convenient, and reasonable 
in price. 


Vetien for the | 
tion of inerals 


By Physical Properties ascertainable with the aid of a 
few field ins “uments. Based on the system of 
Professor Dr. Albin Weisbach, by PrERSIFOR FRa- 


ok ae Edition, entirely rewritten. 12mo, 
Bee Lscasial _ _— of 
ron. 


AComplete Account of all the Best-Known Methods for 
the Analysis of Iron, Steel, Pig Iron, Iron Ore, 
Limestone, Slag. Clay, Sand, Coal, Coke, Furnace, 

and Producer Gases: By ANDREW ALEXANDER 
Biarr, Chief Chemist United States Board, Ap- 
pointed. to Test lron, Steel, and other Metals, 1870; 
hief Chemist United States Geological Survey 
and Tenth Census, 1880, ete. Octavo. Hanc 
somely Lilustrated by 120 Outline oe on 
Wood. 314pp. Half morocco, $4.( 


The Oia Navy and the New 


By REAR-ADMIRAL DANIEL _— U.S. N., author of 
* The Atlantic Coast during the Civil War.’ With 
an Appendix of Personal Letters from General 
Grant. 8vo, cloth, $3.00, 


Historic N ote-Book. 


By the Rev. E. Copnam BREWER, LL.D., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, author of * The Reader's Hand-Book,’ 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ ete. 1 volume, 
12mo, haif morocco, $3.50. 


RECENT FICTION. 


- Bake. 


A New Military Story by Capt. eget Kina, U.S. A. 
With Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 

The New York Tr bune says: or — novels 
hold high and solitary rank in American fiction. He is 
alone in vivid and stirring pictures of our army life on 
the frontier—alone, it might almost be said, in the de- 
lineation of a rom: intic love and of men of knightly 
valor and stainless honor.” 

OTHER STORIES BY CAPT, KING. 
THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER. With Illustrations, 
$1.25, 
MARION’S FAITH. With Illustrations. $1.25. 
pitt a 33 RANCH, and Other Stories. 61.00, 

KITTY’S CONQUEST. 00, 

ARAMIE; OR, THE QU EEN OF BEDLAM. 81.00. 


THE DESERTER, and FROM THE RANKS. 61.00. 
TWO SOLDIERS, and DUNRAVEN RANCH. 61.00. 


Mary St. ohn. 


By Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY, author of ‘Esther,’ ‘Aunt 


Diana.’ etc, The latest issue in Lippincott’s Series 
of Select Novels, 12 mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. 


“For any one who loves the exceedingly sweet in 
fiction, Miss Carey’s new story will furnish a decided 
treat.” — Lon ton Athenee .m. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, postpaid, on receipt ‘of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 


715 and 717 Market St,, Philadelphia, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 2, 1891. 


The Week. 


3ARDSLEY, the embezzling City Treasurer 
of Philadelphia, made his promised confes- 
sion on Wednesday week, but it threw 
little light on the Keystone Bank mystery. 
In fact, it was not a confession at all, but 
an attempt at justification, and ended 
in a curious appeal for public sympathy 
on the ground that, after twenty - five 





years of public service, he found himself 
penniless and disgraced and his family 
thrown destitute upon the charities of the 
world. He was overcome with emotion as 
he made this appeal, seeming to forget that 
he had shown only a few minutes before, 
by the elaborate account of his con- 
duct in oflice, that for many years 
he had been deliberately and continu 
ously violating his public trust, using the 
public money for his personal gain, specu- 
lating with it as if it were his own, and end 
ing his career by confessing that he had em 
bezzled vast sums of public money, standing 
at the bar a defaulter awaiting sentence of 
imprisonment. The important part of his 
testimony is that in which he seems to prove 
that the $925,000 of State funds represented 
by due bills which he said he had depo- 
sited in the Keystone Bank, but of which 
there are no entries on the books of the 
bank, were actually put by him into the bank 
orinto the hands of its President. What 
became of the money after it was put into the 
hands of the President remains to be shown. 
In other words, the mystery of what became 
of the vast sums of city and State money, 
something over $2,000,000, which went into 
the Keystone Bank while Lucas and Marsh 
were its presidents, is as far from solution 
as ever. 





Monday’s revelations concerning Mr. 
Wanamaker’s Keystone stock were the most 
serious for him that have yet been made. 
Howard Spencer Jones, Mr. Wanamaker's 
secretary, in whose name two certificates 
for 425 shares of fraudulent Keystone stock 
were issued, the first handed by Lucas to 
Vanamaker for use in raising funds for 
their joint Reading speculation, testitied 
that be had been asked by Mr. Wana- 
maker to sign transfers of the stock, but 
that he did not know that the stock had 
been issued in his name. He testified also 
that W. Rankin, whose name appears on 
five of the certificates for 1,000 shares of 
genuine stock issued to John Wanamaker, 
was an office boy in Wanamaker’s employ. 
Two bank presidents testified that they 
had made loans on some of the Keystone 
stock which had been issued to Wana- 
maker, thus showing that they regarded him 
asa stockholder. One of them said he had 
made three temporary loans of $40,000 to 
Marsh, the fugitive President of the Key- 
stone Bank, to help the bank over night, on 








The Nation. 


collaterals furnished by Marsh, who said the 
money was for Mr. Wanamaker, and that 


loans direct to Mr. 


he had subsequently made 
Wanamaker on the same collaterals, It also 
appeared, from the testimony of one of the 
presidents, that H. H. Yard, who is under 
two indictments for 
Bardsley for unlawful use of the public 


conspiracy with 


funds, had one of the Wanamaker certifi 
cates of Ke ystone stock at one time and used 
it as collateral upon which to raise money. 


The position in which the investigation of 
the Keystone Bank affairs is placing the 
Administration is a very embarrassing one, 
and doubtless the President perceives it 
clearly. Even if the Postmaster-General 
has not been convicted of a guilty know 


ledge of the condition of the bank before its 





failure, enough has been proved again 
him to make it certain that the new 
House of Representatives will enter on an 
inquiry into the nature of his connection 
with the bank, with all the joy which the 
hunter feels on a tine morning at 

that the game is afoot. For this display of 
unseemly curiosity some preparation must be 
What ean it 


be that does not involve some sort of annoy 


made, and what should it be ? 


ance or inconvenience for good Mr. Wana- 
maker? To part with him would doubtless be 
hard, but it would be one of the sorrows which 
Gen. Harrison must have foreseen as pos 
sible when he gave a place in the Ca 
net to an obscure storekeeper, unknown 
in politics, as a reward for raising 
campaign money for Mr. Quay. The pre 
sumptions have all run against Wana 
maker's honesty from the day it was 
khown that he had been Quay’s right-hand 


, 
man in collecting election funds. For, that 


Wanamaker knew what kind of man Quay 
was, and knew what those Quay “ secrets’ 
were before which Republicans were ‘'t 
stand dumb,” is just as c rtain as that Wa- 
namaker is a memberof the Cabinet. Quay 


sold him his seat in the Cabinet with the 
» 1 %o sett +r aniwanse yy 
President’s sanction and connivance, and it 


. oe a : TR os 
is strictly in accordance with the moral order 





of the world that such a transaction should 
eventually bring disgrace on all concerned 
Wanamaker has tried to break the force of 
the presumption against him nt 

a Sunday-school, but the public is too familiar 
now with these refugia peccaterum to make 


such devices of any use. 





When Bardsley resigned the oftice of 


City Treasurer of Philade)phia, the local 








Li 


officers were quick to assert their right to 

fill the place with a man of their choice. 

yy ‘ - Jettionn +p) 3 io 

But Gov. Pattison held that the right to 
} 


make the appointment lay with him, and he 
named a successor to Bardsley, and the 
courts sustained the appointment. Asa 
natter of course, the Treasurer chosen by 
the Governor was selected for his fitness to 
bring order out of the existing chaos, to un- 
cover his predecessor’s thefts, and to man- 





age the city’s finances with an eye solely to 
the public interest 


> 


Now the thing which 
might have been anticipated has happened 


We learn from the Philack phia J ress that 


Treasurer Wright has mortally offended th 
local Tk meocratic ** bosses”’ by selectin his 
assistants without consulting them li As 
made his selections from the ranks of ex 


Custem-house clerks and heads of bureaus 
who lost their places when a new Collector 
went into office. It is even asserted tha 
one of the most important places under 
Treasurer Wright is filed by «a man 


who is a resident of New Jersey, and 


y 

Wiuos OnLy pus cat is tiie “ ! 
reputation he made in the Cust hous 
dur President Clevela s Ad sira 
tion. For all, this th xpayers of Phila 
delphia have reason to proto iy thank 
ful Although that city is R blies 
contains, of course, a good many Demo 
crats, and, equally of « rms Der rath 

if SScs W i \ i of it { ss 
* DOSSES are was det strated af iast fais 
election Quay cepet ’ geiy ont i 
t eed his candidate for ( ver r, a 1, 
s Wi did they carry out thelr bargain 
with him that larae cCKS Of 1) » 
cratic Votes Wer cast for Lelamater ! 
Philade pa ‘ and oon this account it was 
believed mn that city eariy the ove 

ng of ¢€ n av, before the coun 
trv returns began to come in, that Quay lad 
secured his v cation If the city treasury, 
at this juncture, had been placed at the dis 


| ) ° , slitie “ar, yau 
posal of these treacherous poillicians, Quay 


would have had his sav in the matter as ab 


ee ie} ’ -_ ) : ¥ 
solute. Vy asi e had named the Treasurer 

2 ev , , — r ; a | 
himself The value of these DOSSES 


trie ndship was so well tested last November 


. P . ' nee ae oe , é 
that the Governor can now allord to iauch 
at tiei sp.easur 


The peaceful and quiet way the Bering 
hastening to a conclusion is 
very creditable to both nations. With Mr. 
Fish, or Mr. Frelinghuysen, or Mr. Bayard 


or Mr, Evarts in the State Department, 


L 
o 
1 
s 


his conelusion would undoubtedly have 
wen reached two years ago, and we should 


1ave been saved much humiliation. Mr. 


ee ew ne 


slaine’s rumpus in this matter has had 
to be dropped by President Harrison, just as ~ 
his Nicaraguan rumpus and his Peruvian 
rumpus had to be dropped by President Ar- 
thur. The ‘‘ bonos mores,” and the 100- 
mile limit, and the Russian rights, and the 
ocean game laws, have all been stowed away 
in our diplomatic garret, to be smiled over 
by future generations. How it was that 
President Harrison did not feel called on 
to interfere sooner, it is difficult to see. 
The common sense which has put an 
end to the rumpus now surely had a 
lodgment in the Presidential brain two 
years ago. We trust he will now apply 
some of it tothe Chilian business. It will 
never do to let ‘“‘ Pat” Egan commit 
us to the support or countenance of the 
worst attack on republican government 
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yet made on this continent. We can, 
by a very little display of sympathy, 
hasten the restoration of the normal work- 
ing of constitutional government in that 
country. Balmaceda’s ‘‘Congress” has just 
authorized him to make a determined on- 
slaught on private property, by levying 
$12,000,000 on such rich men as he can get 
hold of within his jurisdiction, which looks 
as if he were getting near the end of his 
tether. 





The threatened chaos in Connecticut, 
owing to the failure of the discordant Legis- 
lature to vote the supplies, seems to have 
been avoided in a way which has some 
novel, not to say serious, bearings on the 
subject of constitutional government. When 
the crisis was seen approaching some weeks 
ago, Comptroller Staub asked the legal opi- 
nion of Mr. William Hamersley of Hartford, 
a prominent lawyer of the State, who has 
acted as Democratic counsel through the 
legislative broil. That opinion has just 
been given in extenso, with the concur- 
rence of ex-Judge Loomis, a Republican 
who lately retired, under the limitation of 
age, from the bench of the State Supreme 
Court. Both gentlemen, after laying much 
stress on the exceptional gravity of the situ- 
ation, hold that the specific appropriation 
acts, while exceedingly strong in language 
and prohibitory in form, nevertheless do 
not apply if the regular appropriations have 
not been voted; and that consequently 
the State reverts to the condition of affairs 
under what are known locally as the ‘‘ gene- 
ral” appropriation acts before the specific 
acts were passed in 1884. The two authori- 
ties agree that ‘‘ the subject is full of ditt- 
culties, and perhaps no conclusion can be 
reached which may fairly be said to be free 
from doubt,” but conclude, on the whole, 
that the Comptroller can go ahead paying 
what he considers ‘‘ necessary” State ex- 
penses, as to which, however, they admit 
‘it may be found difficult in practice to 
draw the line.” This opinion, which the 
Comptroller will undoubtedly accept, keeps 
the State gear in running order, saves the 
Senate from passing supply bills to be sent 
to the ‘‘ usurper” Bulkeley, and, incidental- 
ly, solves the problem which has met the 
same ‘‘usurper” of finding funds to run the 
State with. But in what a strange constitu- 
tional plight does it put a New England 
commonwealth. 





The Iowa campaign this year, which was 
opened by the Democratic Convention last 
week, will be watched with interest 
throughout the country. For the first time 
since the origin of the Republican party, the 
Democrats enter the canvass in possession of 
the Governorship, and the whole party is 
enthusiastic in the renomination of the in- 
cumbent, For the first time, too, they take 
the aggressive in opening the canvass before 
the Republicans, and their Convention was 
by far the largest and most spirited 
they have ever held. Iowa has always 
been a Republican State in national elec- 
tions, but the majority in Presidential years 


has been steadily falling off. On State 
issues the Democrats have been gaining 
ground ever since the question of prohibition 
came to the front, and two years ago they 
elected their candidate for Governor on that 
issue. This year they push it again to the 
front, declaring for the repeal of the prohi- 
bitory law and the substitution of ‘‘a care- 
fully guarded license-tax law,” with a mini- 
mum impost of $500, which may be increased 
by the municipality. As the coming elec- 
tion is for the choice of a Governor, other 
State officers, and a Legislature, and as the 
liquor question is the chief issue in State af- 
fairs, it ought to control the result. If 
such proves to be the case, the Demucrats 
will carry the State, for there can be no 
doubt that a majority of the voters are op- 
posed to the continuance of the prohibition 
policy. It was carried by less than 30,000 
majority nine years ago, and has been losing 
strength ever since, 





One feature of the mortgage business in 
such States as Kansas is not generally under- 
stood in the East. This is the fact that many 
mortgages have been contracted by men 
who only ‘‘ squatted ” upon the land long 
enough to get a lean, and then left to repeat 
the same process elsewhere. The Topeka 
Capital goes so far as to ‘‘ venture the state- 
ment that there have not been 590 fore- 
closures against industrious farmers in Kan- 
sas in the last three vears.” The other day 
a number of foreclosures occurred in 
Cowley County, and it was shown 
that in not a single case was a 
farmer actually evicted thereby. Men 
had borrowed with the deliberate inten- 
tion of abandoning the land. Of the sixty- 
eight farm mortgages released of record in 
Labette County in May last, the Register of 
Deeds states that not one was released by 
reason of foreclosure. There were forty- 
one foreclosures in Cloud County from Janu- 
ary 1 to June 18, and these foreclosures, 
with scarcely an exception, and with actually 
no exception, the Capital believes, in the 
case of farms, were on farms and lots aban- 
doned by the borrowers, who, having ob- 
tained all the land was worth, made no effort 
to pay the mortgages. In western Kansas 
the Capital declares that ‘‘ in 99 per cent. of 
the foreclosures the land was abandoned di- 
rectly after the joan was made, the borrower 
sought pastures new, and the loaner ‘held 
the bag.’” The Topeka newspaper thinks 
that ‘great injury has been inflicted upon 
Kansas by such financiering, in which ‘ Wall 
Street’ has been taken in by adventurers ”; 
and, in view of such facts, it very properly 
holds that ‘‘the less said by the calamity 
organs about plutocrats who evict the down- 
trodden farmers of Kansas from their homes, 
the better for the State.” 





The city of Atlanta, Ga., has had’ an in- 
teresting experience with the liquor ques- 
tion. For some time there were lively con- 
tests over the question of prohibiting the 
traftic by law. Finally the majority of the 
people decided in favor of license, but under 





certain restrictions, No saloon can be main- 





tained or opened on a residence-street, or in 
any locality outside the business portion of 
the city, which confines them to a nar- 
row space in the centre of town, where 
they are under the strict surveillance of 
the police, thus minimizing all the pos- 
sibilities of drunkenness and _ disorder. 
The saloons are open to public view, with 
no blinds, screens, or curtains. They pay a 
high license. They are compelled to close 
at ten o’clock at night. An attempt has re- 
cently been made to break over the rule as 
to residence sections by allowing beer 
saloons outside of the business limits, but 
the Mayor vetoed the proposition and the 
City Council, which had hastily endorsed it, 
has by a decided majority sustained him. 
The Constitution hopes that this will sett'e 
the matter for a long time to come. 





There seems no longer any doubt that St. 
Paul and Minneapolis are to be practically 
united at no distant day. The street-rail- 
way systems of the two cities are in process 
of consolidation, and the St. Paul /7oneer 
Press declares that this ‘‘ very clearly fore- 
shadows the practical union of the two 
cities, the blending of their people together 
in a common business and social life.” The 
St. Paul journal says tru'y that there never 
was any basis for ill feeling between the two 
cities except the accident of their physica} 


| separation, and consequently their physical 


conjunction will necessarily be their social 
and business union. Whether they are united 
under one city government or not it con- 
sidérs of little consequence, though it would 
seem inevitable. The rivalry between St. 
Paul and Minneapotis, humorous as_ its 
manifestations often were, has been growing 
rather tiresome and djscreditable of late 
years, and the whole country will be glad 
to see them living harmoniously together as 
the metropolis of Minnesota, ™ 





The acquittal of the Directors of the New 
Haven Railroad on the indictment found 
some time ago, for allowing the cars to be 
heated by stoves, was doubtless what every 
one expected. To fix personal responsi- 
bility on them, in such a way as to conviace 
a jury that they were morally, as well as 
legally, guilty of a misdemeanor, was a hope- 
less enterprise from the beginning. The 
result is, of course, a defeat for the Dts- 
trict Attorney which has some mortifica- 
tion in it. But before censuring him for 
the attempt, it would be as well to ask 
what would have been said if be had 
not tried to put the law in motion. There 
is hardly a doubt that three-fourths of the 
press would have insinuated or alleged 
that there was no law for millionaires, 
and that this was a fair iilustration of the 
way in which the public prosecutor crouch- 


‘ed before capital. The trial has, however, 


brought out some defects in the law 
which should be remedied next winter. 
The statute should designate some officer 


q : . 
or officers of a railroad as _ personally 


responsible for a failure of the corporation 
to obey the law. This would make him or 
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them keep a pretty sharp eye on the statute- 
book, but it must be admitted that there 
might be plenty of abuse init. There is or 
was a statute of North Carolina which pro 
vided for the imprisonment without bail of 
the president of a railroad whenever a cow 
was killed on the track. 





The erection of a statueto Henry Ward 
Beecher in Brooklyn is one of the fittest 
things the Brooklyn people have ever done. 
Ue was the greatest man the city has pro- 
duced. It was from Brooklyn that lis fame 
spread over the whole country, and in truth 
it was largely thrdugh his fame that Brook- 
lyn became first known to the civilized world. 
Ife was, too, by far the most prominent ora- 
tor of the civil war. No man’s tongue did so 
much to support the operations of the army 
in the field, and no oratory of that struggle 
will probably live so iong in men’s memories. 
Even his clerical career was largely public 
property. His sermons were addressed to 
the whole nation rather than to his own con- 
gregation, and they were the first wide 
ly and eagerly read sermons issuing from 
a nominally orthodox pulpit which had 
little orno theology in them. What his creed 
was has, we believe, never been distinctly 
discovered, nor was any denomination ever 
able to make out a clear title to him. In 
short, no more remarkable ficure has made 
his appearance in American religion or poli 
tics within the present century. The troub'es 
which clouded the latter years of his life— 
and for which, in any view of the result, he 
must be held largely responsib!e—grew out 
of his qualities. He had the oratorical tem. 
perament in a degree rarely seen, and the 
oratorical temperament is never remarkable 
for judgment, or discretion, er moderation. 
But, unfortunate as these troubles were for 
his name, no community which had wit- 
nessed and profited by the lifelong labors and 
triumphs of such a man could let them 
cloud the memory of his best days, for these 
days were long and carried him very nearly 
to the end of his career, 





Amherst College is just completing the 
thirtieth year of physical culture under the 
charge of Dr. Edward Hitchcock, who in- 
stituted the system of regular exercise as a 
part of the curriculum in 1861. The classes 
have thirty minutes’ drill in marching and 
the use of dumb-bells four days in the week, 
and interest is stimulated not only by an ac 
companiment of lively music, but also by an 
annual prize to the class doing the best 
work, which was won this year by the 
Juniors, Careful records have been kept 
from the first, and they show that the 
regular exercise produces a | I 

t 


} Y) 
ne cor.erve 


improvement in health during 
course, the percentage of sickness amon 
the Seniors during the last twenty-five 
years having been almost one-fourth less 
than among the Freshmen Another inte 
resting thing brought out by these statistics 


is the fact that students as a class are more 


vigorous young men now than a quarter of 
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just now as ‘‘silence, and very little of 
that,” as the Irish policeman remarked. His 
power as a leader $ rone, anid if he sags 
the stage must be as a mere agitator 
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As for Nicholas of Montene gro. he has had 
iis eve on the throne of Servia ever since he 
I his daughter to the Pretender Kara 
Georgevitch, and although his daughter is 
ui, his interest in the Servian succession 
survives,and he is said to be more than will- 
ing to reserve his second daughter for the 
youthful King Alexander. 





hands, at the behest of Russia,in opposing Bul- 
garia,they will meet with scant sympathy on 
the part of their fellow-Slavs. The Bosnians 
are content with the rule of Austria 
after the yoke of Turkey, and Croats and 
Slavonians, S ovacks, Ruthenians, and Ras. 


While Servians and Montenegrins may join 
»? 


ians have learned to bear with Magyar 
chauvinism. Of all the Slavic populations 
f Austria which, sixty years ago, listened 
with patriotic fervor to the voice of Kollar, 
who so eloquently advocated the literary and 
political union of all Slavs, only a portion 


of the Czechs still look to Russia as the legi- 


timate representative of the national cause. 
The Poles of Galicia are to-day the princi- 
pal allies of the Liberal Germans in their 
struggle with Czech insolegce, and the Poles 
of Russia, some of whose leaders after 1830 
were willing to forget Russian barbarities 
and to join in the general cry for Slavic 
union, have all outlived their magnanimity 
and their Panslavist dreams, 
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MR. WANAMAKER’S KEYSTONE STOCK. 
In the carefully prepared statement which 
he read before the Investigating Committee 
on June 8, Mr. Wanamaker said concerning 
his Keystone Bank stock: 

““Thave been a depositor only; never was 
an incorporator, officer, or director. I never 
owned a share of the stock. I held untii re- 
cently pnp Siond hundred and sixteen (2,516) 
shares as collateral, as hereinafter stated.” 

**Upon several occasions when 1 notified 
Mr. Lucas that under our agreement [for a 
joint speculation in Reading stock] money was 
needed, be brought me stock of the Keystone 
Bank, which he requested me to use in lieu of 
the money, as it was not convenient for bim 
to furnish cash at the time. Asa result, when 
he died 1 had in my possession 2,516 shares of 
the Keystone Bank, so received by me from 
him.” 

‘*T held this bank-stock subject to an ad- 
ustment of the account, and Mr. Marsh and 
{rs. Lucas called on me in relation to it, but 

no settlement was made, though the former 
was very urgent. No intimation was ever 
given that the stock was irregularly issued 
until Mr. Marsh, shortly after the run 
on the bank in December last, called 
it in question and desired to have the 
stock returned to the bank. This I de- 
clined to do, first, because I had not obtained 
it from the bank, but from John C, Lucas in- 
dividually as his private property; secondly, 
because I did not believe the stock in my pos- 
session was overissued, and no proofs were 
ever offered that such was the case; and third- 
ly, because I was by no means certain that if 
the stock was overissued, as alleged, my title 
against the bank would be in any way af- 
fected.” 

On his cross-examination, Mr. Wanamaker 
was asked when he received this stock from 
Lucas, and replied: ‘‘I received it from 
Lucas a long time previous to his death, at 
different times. Perhaps he would bring 
me 200 shares. He would say when I want- 
ed to buy a thousand shares of stock, he 
would bring it. JZ kept it in my pocket- 
book.” And again, when asked if he was 
ever a stockholder: ‘‘ Never. I had no 
business to have this stock had Mr. Lucas 
kept his agreement. He should have given 
me money, but he did not.” 

The Receiver of the Keystone Bank, Mr. 
Yard, took the witness-stand on June 24, 
and gave the story which the books of the 
bank tell about Mr. Wanamaker’s connec- 
tion with its stock. It is in conflict in many 
important respects with that of Mr. Wana- 
maker cited above. In the first place, the 
books show that he had held, in addition to 
the 2,516 shares of fraudulent stock handed 
to him by Lucas as collateral, certificates for 
2,625 shares which had been issued to him 
directly. All the latter certificates were an- 
terior to the Reading speculation of 1887, 
their dates running from March 3, 1886, to 
May 31, 1887. 

In the second place, it appears from the 
books that only one of the 17 certificates for 
the 2,516 shares of fraudulent stock was is- 
sued to Lucas. This was dated January 19, 
1882, more than five years anterior to the 
Reading speculation, and was for 200 shares 
of stock. The next one was also for 200 
shares, was dated July 5, 1887, about the 
time of the speculation, but was not issued 
to Lucas, but to Howard Spencer Jones, 
Another one on the same date for 225 was 
also issued toJones. Then on July 6 came 
two certificates, one for 241 shares and 
another for 200 shares, issued to Edward 
Irwin. Howard Spencer Jones was Mr. 
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Wanamaker’s secretary, and Edward Irwin, 
we are informed, was an assistant in and 
afterwards the head of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
credit department. How did it happen, if 
this was Lucas’s stock, and he was giving it 
to Wanantaker as collateral for a loan to be 
used in a joint private speculation, that it was 
not issued in Lucas’s name ? 

In the third place, only the certificates 
enumerated above as having been issued to 
Lucas, Jones, and Irwin, for an aggregate of 
1,066 out of the total of 2,516 fraudulent 
shares, bear dates anterior to Lucas’s death 
on August 18, 1888. Wanamaker said on 
his cross-examination, as quoted by us above, 
that he received the stock a ‘long time 
previous” to Lucas’s death, yet the books 
show that between June 29, 1889, and 
December 3, 1890, no less than twelve certi- 
ficates, for an aggregate of 1,150 shares, 
were issued to persons more or less intimate- 
ly connected with Wanamaker in a business 
way, either as clerks in his own employ or 
that of his brokers. Some of these clerks, 
when put on the stand, profess almost entire 
ignorance of the transaction. 

In the fourth place, it isshown by the testi- 
mony of his brokers that instead of keeping 
this stock in his pocket-book, as he said 
he did, Wanamaker handed it to his 
brokers to be used as collateral with 
which to raise money, and that it 
was used continuously for this purpose 
from the dates of its issue till about the 
last of February, 1891, or shortly before the 
failure of the bank. In February, Wana- 
maker bean to gather it in, and sought 
to use it to obtain $100,000 or more from 
Mrs. Lucas on his claim against Lucas’s 
estate. 

In the fifth place, it is shown by the testi- 
mory of Wanamaker’s brokers that he did. 
in one instance at least, sign a power of at- 
torney on a certificate for 625 shares of the 
2,625 of the regular issue which he held 
prior to the Reading speculation, thus giving 
evidence that he was a stockholder of record 
and could transfer the stock. Yet he declared 
solemnly in his written statement, ‘‘ I have 
been a depositor only. I never owned a share 
of the stock.” 

In a statement which he has since given 
out for publication in Washington, Mr. 
Wanamaker declares again that he ‘ never 
owned a share of Keystone stock by pur- 
chase or gift”; that if the books of the 
bank were properly kept, they wiil show 
that he was never recorded as a_stock- 
holder, but that ‘‘it is possible if a bank 
could over-issue stock, it could do queer 
things in bookkeeping”; that in his testi- 
mony before the Committee he confined him 
self to the stock held by him in the Reading 
operation, which was the only stock he had 
interest in, and then only as collateral, and 
that the facts remain as he stated them. This 
does not cover all the points raised by the 
Receiver’s revelations, or, in fact, meet the 
most serious of them at all, as will be appa- 
rent to any one who reads the full text of 
the Receiver’s testimony. 

There is nothing for Mr. Wanamaker todo 
but to take the stand and offer himself for 
fresh examination. He has admitted that 





when he denied that he had sought to delay 
the appointment of a receiver of the bank, he 
forgot that he had sent two telegrams to the 
Comptrolier advising delay, and he seems to 
have forgotten entirely, when he prepared 
his written statement for the Committee, 
that he had once been the holder of 2,625 
shares of Keystone stock which he had 
used precisely as a stockholder would have 
used it. He forgot, also, that he did not 
keep the Lucas stock in his pocket-book, but 
used it as collateral for raising money. His 
memory must now be refreshed on these 
points, and his testimony will be of greater 
interest in consequence. He ougkt to 
have a chance to explain also how it 
happened that there was so much sub- 
terfuge resorted to by Lucas in issuing that 
fraudulent stock, and how it happened that 
he hitupon so many of Wanamaker'’s busi- 
ness employees as suitable persons for dum- 
mies in the bogus transaction. A public 
moralist ought to be very careful about the 
strict accuracy of his statements, and to avoid 
even the appearance of evil in his most inti- 
mate business transactions. 


“THE FUNDAMENTAL FALLACY” 


Tue continued revelations concerning the 
affairs of the Keystone Bank of Philadel- 
phia, coupled with the complete betrayal of 
the public by the local press of both parties, 
has at last impelled a large body of con- 
scientious Republicans to print an address 
which appeared on Tuesday. They exa- 
mine Quay’s record and his ‘‘ elaborate de- 
fence in the Senate,” applying to it the test 
which dissolves it in thin air—namely, his 
failure to call the on!y witnesses competent to 
refute or confirm the charge that he robbed 
the State Treasury, Messrs. Cameron and 
Wayne MacVeagh. This failure convert- 
ed his vindication in the Senate into so 
much twaddle, to which neither his col- 
leagues, nor the public, nor his accusers paid 
any attention. The address touches also on 
the treatment of the Ballot Reform Act by 
the Legislature, under Quay’s direction, and 
finally reaches ‘‘the recent robbery of the 
city and Siate Treasury by its dishonest 
guardian.” On this the signers say: 

** Not only must the citizens of Philadelphia 
suffer a tarnished name, a direct loss of a mil- 
lion dollars or upwards, while thousands of 
depositors lose their earnings through the fail- 
ure of banks connected with the defalcation, 
but those untold and untraceable losses result- 
ing from the shaken confidence in the com- 
munity must also ensue. . 

‘¢ There is a fundamental fallacy in the theo- 
ry of politics which has for years obtained in 
this State, and of which Mr. Quay has been 
the leading exponent. It is that public offices 
are spoils, the lawful property of the politi- 
cians who capture them and by whom they 
are dispensed in turn to their underlings as 
the prizes of war. But the truth is that these 
offices are a public trust, which should be 
held in stewardship by the politicians for the 
people. : 

‘““The disaster of a looted Treasury is ex- 
plained by the fact that the step from this 
fallacy to the startling and bold appropria- 
tion of public funds to the private uses of 
public offices is a long one in appearance 
only, not in reality. That step has now been 
taken.” 

There then follows a solemn and emphatic 
appeal tc the public conscience of the State, 


which certainly loses nothing from being 
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made in language of studied dignity and 
sobriety. The document is signed by a large 
body of Republicans who are prominent in 
the business and professiona! world, includ- 
ing twenty-two clergymen, which shows 
that the example of courage set by the Inde- 
pendents in the late canvass has not been 
thrown away. 

There is hardly an expression in it we 
should wish to alter except one, and that is 
the reference to ‘‘the fundamental fallacy ” 
of Quay’s theory of politics. That fallacy is, 
that ‘‘public offices are the lawful property 
of the politicians who capture them.” It is 
true that ‘‘ the step from this fallacy to the 
startling and bold appropriation of the pub- 
lic funds to the private uses of public offices 
is along one in appearance only, not in re- 
ality.” Itis also true that “‘this step has 
now been taken’ in Pennsylvania with a 
vengeance, 

But the fallacy is not really the ‘‘funda- 
mental” one, as far as that State is concern- 
ed, of the Quay theory of politics. The 
fundamental fallacy is that the tariff, such 
as it is at any given period, must be defend- 
ed at any cost and against all comers, It is 
this fallacy which not only maintains Quay 
in power, but has produced Quay and all 
his followers. It is this which has debauch 
ed and silenced the press, and has deadened 
the public conscience of the State during 
the past twenty years. Quay and Quayism 
are not novelties, They have been steadily 
growing under the public eye for fifteen 
years. Quay’s character and methods were 
as well known in 1885 to all Pennsylvania 
politicians and to a large body of business 
men in Philadelphia as they are to-day. 
How have they been 
covered up both by his 
and by the party generally? 
solely by denouncing those who sought to 
expose them as enemies of the tariff, and 
representing the exposure as an attempt of 
‘‘ British free-traders” to ruin American in- 
dustry. This has been the strong tower 
of defence, the tutissimum refugium, of the 
whole gang who have been concerned in 
the looting of the Keystone Bank and of the 
Treasury. This was their answer to every 
warning or remonstrance touching their 
operations, no matter from what quarter it 
came, and Pennsylvania politics cannot be 
permanently purified until there is a general 
recognition of its absurdity. 

There is, however, another fallacy which 
lies lower still, to which the roots of Quay- 
ism run down, and from which it draws 
a large part of its sap and vitality. To 
mention it in Pennsylvania is, however, to 
discredit one’s authority on all subjects as 
effectively as the authority of a philoso 
pher would have been discredited in the 
Middle Ages by a denial of the exist- 
ence of witches. But the t 
be spoken, nevertheless, even 
there, and now and then, it prox 
nausea, This particular truth, too, is not 
so much an economic asa political truth. 
It affirms nothing as to the value of a tariff 
in building up industries or accumulating 
wealth, There is nothing in it inconsistent 
with the Pennsylvania industrial 
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What it affirms is simply that you cannot, 
in a country of universal suffrage, 
have pure politics as long as prices are 
raised and lowered by legislation at every 
session of the Legislature. This system 
would eventually corrupt a community of 
angels. As long as the business man looks 
to Congress to provide a good market 
for his goods, he will inevitably invest 
money in the high-tariff party, just as 
he would invest in a mill or in a 
coal mine, and he will give the money 
to the man who, he thinks, will put it where 
‘it will do most good.” Tkat man will al- 
ways be a Quay, and nothing but a Quay. 
The Quay will have under him a swarm of 
Delamaters, Wanamakers, Bardsleys, and 
Marshes to do his bidding, and blow his trum- 
pet, and defend his methods. Politics, in 
short, will, under such conditions, inevi 
tably become ‘‘ business” in the very lowest 
sense of that term. The party havin 
won the Government by promising to 
enable everybody who gave money for the 
‘anvass to make a handsome profit on what 
they gave, the underlings who gave not! 
money but work, will c 


} 





n the salaries 
of the public offices as tleir reward, and 
they will get them. They will not liste: 
to the ‘‘trust” doctrine from people who 
openly acknowledge that they themselves 





are in politics mainly and solely to increase 
their own incomes, And gradually the 
whole machinery of government will come 
to be looked on simply as the machinery of 
a mill fs looked on, as investment of capital 
to be returned with interest, profit, and 
something for superintendence and wear and 
tear, Everything will be considered mar 
ketable and divisible among the stockhold 
ers—treasury funds, offices, contracts 
sions, subsidies; and the work of the Quays 
will be mainly the work of deciding who 
got in on ‘‘the ground floor” and who on 
upper stories, 


Itis from this view of the province of 
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They all hold to the paternal = theory 


f government, and think the State can 


not do too much for all its inhabitants, and 
especially for those of them who Keep the 
keys of the public safe. No high or noble 
view of politics can long survive the prac 


tice of annually estimating what effect vour 


vote will have on your bank account. The 


great capitalist takes a little longer to suc- 
cumb to it than the poor. laborer 
whose vote he purchases, but he 


succumbs jn the end, and hires a Quay 
to manage the political department of his 
business. The newspapers, too, speedily 
catch the contagion There must be some. 
thing for them in politics as well as 
for everybody else, and the manna 
reaches them mast palatably in the form 
of ‘‘ads.” For ‘‘ads” they denounce the 
‘British freetrader”; for ‘‘ads” they 


certify to the honesty of all the able rogues 
? 





for ‘“‘ ads ” draw the veil of silence over 
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the unfortunate ones who are found out. 
It is all ‘* business,” 

If the Philadelphia reformers will! look alit 
tle more deeply into the matter, they will find, 
we warrant, that this is a fair description of 
the situation. Their fallacy is not the fun 
damental fallacy. 
the lowest depth. 


They have not reached 
If they will dive down a 
little, they will come on what is the cancer of 
popular government. 


THE PRECURSORS OF PRFFER 
Mr. CHaries Francis Apaws, soon after 
the Greenback craze of IS74, made in the 
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the opinion of 
perts was taken onthe bill. Mr. 


Kelley, in reporting it, admitted this when 


‘It is impossible to retain the double stan- 
f 


he values of gold ani silver continu- 
ally fluctuate. You cannot determine this 
year what will be the relative values of gold 
and silver next year. They were 15 tola 
They are 16 to 1 now,” 


" & sin . 
short tine ago, 


When, three years later, silver having 
fallen heavily in value, it was found out 
that it might be made to furnish ‘‘ cheap 
money for the poor man,” and also for the 
farmer to pay off the rascally mortgagees who 
had lent him gold, there occurred the most 
extraordinary episode in the history of 
American history which 
somebody ought to write. Mr. Kelley 
and several members of his Commit- 
tee, and a large number of the majo- 
rity who passed the Dill, actually took 
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fraud on the American people, secretly ac- 
complished, It was intended to rob them of a 
beloved kind of money left them by their 
deceased fathers as a precious legacy, to say 
nothing of its having been, as Mr. Kelley 
pointed out in a lecture, the money of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and used by the 
Patriarchs in the purchase of burying-lots 
and other real estate. 

What this meant was that the currency 
had got into politics, and its effect on the 
politicians was very like the effect of the 
entrance of Satan on the Gadarene swine. 
They fell over each other in their eagerness 
to invent new forms of absurdity and tom- 
foolery about the precious metals, No 
place was too steep for them to rush down. 
Republicans of all degrees of party 
standing vied with each other in the 
concoction of puerilities about the place 
of their favorite metal in civilized society. 
They became the precursors and indeed the 
producers of the Simpsons and Peffers, 
We are all laughing over Peffer’s absurdi- 
ties now, but where did Peffer get them ? 
Why, he got them from Republicans like 
Blaine, and Allison, and Ingalls, and Kelley, 
and Matthews. Mr. Matthews denounced 
‘* the blindness of the conspiracy which had 
sought to exalt gold as the god and king of 
money.” The present Senator Allison made 
the following amusing statement, for a man 
pretending to be an economist : 

‘“* Who does not believe that if it [-ilver] is 
made a legal-tender, or rather if silver dol ars 
be coined, these colored people [the negroes of 
the South], like the people of China and the 
East Indies, will hoard this money in con- 
siderable sums, so that we shall be able to go 
on coining at the rate of $30,000,000 per an- 
num for many years to come without disturb- 
ing the relative value between gold and sil- 
ver?” (Globe, vol. 136, p. 175.) 

This suggestion that the negroes would 
save us from silver inflation and keep the 
two precious metals at par, by hoarding, 
owes its ridiculousness, as Prof. Laughlin, 
to whom we are indebted for the quotation, 
points out, in large part to the failure to ex- 
plain how the negroes were to get hold of 
the silver when they wanted to hoard it, 
having little or nothing to give in exchange 
for the $30,000,000 a year which they were to 
hoard. But the assumption, absurd as it is, 
contains the seed of the Peffer doctrine 
which is now ravaging the South and West, 
that if plenty of silver dollars are coined, 
they will find their way into the farmer’s 
pockets without his having to pay for them 
in goods ; that is, that the owners of the sil- 
ver will let people have some of the coined 
dollars for nothing. Mr. Allison confined his 
proposition evidently to colored men. It was 
only Chinamen, Hindus, and negroes who 
were to seize the silver and hoard it. But 
Peffer very naturally says that noi ‘‘ nig- 
gers” only, but white men, will take a hand 
in helping the free-coinage policy, by pocket- 
ing the dollars or burying them in the earth, 

Mr. Blaine was very diverting on this same 
point. Denouncing the policy of coining 
the old trade-dollar of 420 grains of silver 
for use in the Oriental trade, while de- 
monetizing our own old dollar of 412 grains, 
this statesman remarked: 


‘* Tt will read strangely in history that the 
weightier and more valuable of these dollars 





is made for an ignorant class of heathen labor- 
ersin China and India, and that the lighter 
and less valuable is made for the intelligent 
and educated Jaboring man who is a citizen 
of the United States.” (Globe, vol. 186, p. 822 ) 

This contains the seeds of the Peffer doc- 
trine, that money is not so much a medium 
of exchange as a commodity useful in itself 
which it is well to have in the house, like pie 
or a rocking-chair, and not athing to be part- 
ed with for something else ; so that the manu- 
facture of it in any quantity, however great, 
is a blessing. It contains, too, the suggestion 
that the ignorant heathen laborer would get 
the big dollar for nothing, while the light 
small one would be bestowed, a'so for nothing, 
on our own educated and intelligent laboring 
men, which, of course, would be grossly un- 
fair. In a gratuitous distribution of dollars, 
our own citizens ought to be preferred. 
Senator Ingalls, as might have been expected, 
contributed a mighty virile generalization 
to the discussion when he said: 

‘“*Gold is the money of monarchs, Kings 
covet it; the excbanges of nations are effected 
by it. its tendency is to accumulate in vast 
masses in commercial centres, and to move 
from kingdom to kingdom so as to unsettle 
values and disturb the finances of the world.” 
(Globe, vol. 187, p. 1052.) 

But the best point of all for silver was made 
by the late Senator Howe, who perhaps 
would hardly be worth quoting but for the 
fact that we thought so much of him as an au- 
thority that we actually sent him as a dele- 
gate to the International Monetary Confer- 
ence in Paris, to meet the foremost currency 
experts of Europe. See how easily he dis- 
poses of the famous ‘‘ Gresham’s Law” : 

* But we are told the cheaper metal will 
drive out the dearer, and gold will be banished 
from our circulation, Silver will not drive 
out anything. Silver is not aggressive; it is 
so much like the Apostle’s description of wis- 
dom that it is first pure, then peaceable, then 
gentle. . . . Putasilver and a gold dollar 
in the same purse and they will lie quietly to- 
gether.” (Globe, vol. 186, p. 765.) 

We might fill a volume with humorous 
exposition of the same sort. The above are 
abundantly suflicient to show that if Peffer 
be foolish, he is not original, All these Kan- 
sas heresies which are frightening the Repub- 
lican party from its propriety are the concoc- 
tions of Republican leaders when engaged in 
the folly of trying to keep up the price of 
silver in 1878, on a falling market, by impos 
ing it as a legal tender on the American peo- 
ple. 


THE STRIKING FEVER. 
Tue strike of the butchers, bakers, and 
grocers in Paris, without any defined ob- 
ject, is a good illustration of the conta- 
giousness of the striking state of mind. 
Managers of railroads and some other large 
establishments which have great staying 
powers, recognized this long ago, and many 
or most of them, therefore, make it a cardi- 
nal rule of their business never to yield to a 
strike, whether it be reasonable or unreason- 
able, because, they say, to yield to one is to 
invite a series of others in rapid succession. 
The London Dock Companies have had a 
melancholy experience of the soundness of 
this rule from a business point of view. 
They yielded, under pressure from philan- 
thropists and clergymen, to a strike got up 





by a body of laborers not regularly employed 
by them, but absolutely necessary to them 
now and then on pressing occasions, and 
agreed to pay wages which they really could 
not afford. This was two years ago, and they 
have never since had a week’s peace, The la- 
borers, having discovered, as they thought, 
their power over the companies, speedily 
broke loose from the control of the outside 
agitators who managed the first strike, and 
struck every day or two against the applica- 
tion of the commonest and most essential 
rules of order and discipline, and have come 
near achieving the ruin of the port of London. 
Things have grown quieter lately, but the 
loss has been enormous and the experience 
bitter. 


In Paris there was apparently a very rea- 
sonable strike the other day of the omnibus- 
drivers against long hours and small pey. 
The companies resisted for a while, and 
could undoubtedly have filled the strik- 
ers’ places, but they were prevented by 
mob violence from moving their vehi- 
cles. The police were overpowered, and 
the Government, under the influence of 
the obloquy excited by the use of the 
army in suppressing a strikers’ riot at 
Fourmies a short time ago, was afraid to 
call out the troops to clear the streets, and 
the companies surrendered. What the men 
asked for was undoubtedly fair enough. 
The Paris!an public has no good claim to 
the service of any human being on an 
omnibus box for fifteen hours a day, and 
no corporation ought to undertake to pro- 
vide such service. 


But unfortunately there is little likelihood 
that the surrender has ended the trouble. In 
fact, judging from American and English 
experience, these troubles are only begin- 
ning. The drivers will probably soon strike 
again, either for further shortening of their 
hours, or further additions to their wages, 
or to procure the dismissai of some ob- 
noxious person or persons from the company’s 
employment. In other words, the companies 
will probably find that the strike has sensibly 
diminished their control of their property. 
The effect on the other trades is already visi- 
ble. The bakers, butchers, and grocers 
have all struck, not through sympathy, but 
contagion. The French dearly love a 
‘manifestation ’—that is, a march through 
the streets as an expression of some sort of 
discontent—and this manifestation was proba- 
bly intended, like ‘‘the general strike” 
which used to be proposed here, to show the 
community its dependence on a particular 
class of service, and bring it to its knees be- 
fore the manual laborers. The threat of the 
Government to put soldiers into the bakery, 
butchery, and grocery business to supply 
the places of the strikers for the moment, 
gives an additional touch of comedy to the 
crisis, and an idea of what a funny place 
the world will be when Labor gets ‘‘ on top,” 
as many philanthropists assure us it will be- 
fore long, although they never tell us how 
much room exactly there is ‘‘on top” for 
permanent residents. 

It is this inability of labor organizations, 
as at present managed, to bear success, that 
does most to prevent their usefulness to the 
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laboring class. When a strike succeeds, the 
effect either on the or the 
rank and file is very like the effect on 
many an industrious man of a lucky turn 
on the Stock Exchange or at a gambling- 
table. Drudgery and slow gains at once be- 
come intolerable to them. They cannot bear 
to go on obeying orders and keeping regular 
hours, in the old humdrum fashion, They 
want to make the bosses and the foremen 
“stand round” and mend their manners, 
and, if nothing else, to infuse a little excite- 
ment or variety into their own lives. We 
passed through this phase of ‘‘the labor 
problem,” through which France and Eng- 
land are now passing, in this country five 
years ago. Up to 1886 the presumption 
always was that a strike against a corpora- 
tion was reasonable, and that there was a cer- 
tain justice in the stoning or clubbing of 
‘‘scabs,” and that strikers were entitled to as 
much rioting facilities in the streets as their 
occasions might require. But this state of 
things was speedily changed by the excesses 
of the strikers. The strikes were badly 
managed. They occurred so often, and were 
attended withso much clubbing and stoning 
and interruption of public traffic, that the 
community had in self-defence to turn the 
presumption against strikes, and relieve the 
“scabs” from their dolorous liability to 
have their heads broken. So it will be 
by and by in Europe. The soclal bond is 
too strong for any one class to break it. 


leaders on 


There are various signs that Labor itself is 
waking up to the discomfort of trying to be 
“ontop.” The last report of the Michigan 
Board of Labor Statistics contains 1,212 
answers to the question, ‘‘ Has your labor 
organization been of any financial benefit to 
you?” Sixty-four per cent. said ‘‘ Yes;” 
but thirty-five per cent. said ‘‘No.” To the 
question, ‘‘ Has your labororganization been 
of any other benefit to you than financially?” 
1,125 answers were received. Forty-one per 
cent. said ‘‘ Yes,” but fifty-nine percent. said 
** No,” 

A similar inquiry by the Wisconsin 
Labor Bureau some time ago showed the 
same frame of mind. A number of ma- 
chinists, printers, carpenters, etc., were 
asked their opinion of the value of trade 
unions. Barely half unhesitatingly endors- 
ed the union system, while a full quarter 
were outspoken against it, and the other 
quarter qualified their approval of the prin- 
ciple by saying that ‘‘they are good if 
properly organized and managed,” or that 
‘* they are good if not carried to excess,” or 
that ‘‘ they are just what we need, provided 
they are carried on upon good principles.” 
It would probably be found, on more mi- 
nute inquiry, that the failure to benefit 
in the great majority of the cases due to bad 
management. 


was 


IRISH LEGISLATION AT WESTMINSTER, 
DUBLIN, June 9, 1SYL 

Ba.Fovr's Land Bill has now been practi- 

cally passed, the committee stage having been 

completed. lt was described by John Morley 

as the worst land bill ever introduced into 

Parliament. That remark applies to the de 








tails, not to the principle of the measure, upon 
which a majority of both parties are in ac- 
cord, It is another example of the British 
legislation which we resent so much. 

The bill is prepared on the instructions of 
Balfeur, a strong and determined man, but 
totaily ignorant of Ireland, and imbued with 
contempt, which he takes little to 
for the Irish, The informatier 
necessary to the construction of the measure 
is derived from “‘the Castle,” t ¢ , from Ang!o- 
Irish officials entirely devoid of sympathy 
with the Irish people. In Parliament three 
fourths of the members know little and care 
less about the measure; English members who 
engage in the debate do so from a party stand- 


trouble 
conceal, 


point, more anxious to embarrass their ad- 
versaries than to pass a good law. 
ments of Irishmen are addressed to empty 
benches; the Committee, as Tim Healy re- 
in the 
dare not 


The argu 


marked, are in the smoke-room, not 
House. The Irish 


vote against a Government 


Conservatives 
measure, or any 
of its clauses, but, to satisfy their constituents, 
they occasionally abstain from voting. 

l attended the debates on some of the more 
important clauses. Balfour and the Irish 
Attorney-General sat for the most part alone 
onthe Treasury Bench. It was evidently im- 
possible for them to accept the most reasonable 
amendments, urged both by argument and en- 
treaty, by the Irish Nationalists, without hav- 
ing entirely to recast their bill, The few Irist 
Conservatives who took part in the debate 
said in substance, We object to these provi- 
sions, but we won't 
insist on them. The division bell rang, and 
the English majority, who had 
listened to the debate or were impervious to 
argument, hurried from all parts of the House 
to register the Chief Secretary's decisions 
Irish members in vain pointed out that mis- 
takes in English acts were easily remediei by 
amending measures, while it was ho eless to 


vote against the bill if you 


either not 


expect even a hearing for amending bills 
brought in by lrish members. 
The bill provides asum of £50,000,000 to be 


loaned to tenant farmers for the purchase of 
their landlords’ estates. As guarantees against 
loss, grants from the imperial revenue in aid 
of local taxation for education and 
nance of the poor may be withheld from Ire 
land; the Lord Lieutenant may order special 


mainte- 


taxes to be levied; be may also require for a 
series of years that the borrowers shal! pay an 
annuity on their loans in excess of the nermal 
annuity of 4 per cent. Without reference to 
the capital value of a farm, or the price at 
which the landlord is willing to sell, every 
purchaser is obliged to pay for five years an 
annuity equal to ™) per cent. of his legal and 
often nominal rent. Large classes of farms 
are excluded from the benefits of 
that few landlords will be able to dis; 


their entire estates, 


the act, s 


. ¢ 
se O01 


On the whole, the bill offers less inducement 
than the existing law to landiords to sell or t 
tenants to buy. It imposes taxation on rate 
payers who derive no benefit from the act ; it 
makes these unwillingly guaranteeing rate- 
liable to pay the debts of borrowers 
hold 


encourages 


payers 
under certain circumstances 
ther lands without payment. It 
tenants to borrow and buy, by providing pos- 


who may 


sibilities of their escaping repayment. Though 
the bill is of moderate length, the multitude 
and complexity of the guarantees are such 
that some English members declared that the 
effort mprehend their action and effect 
bad almost reduced them to idiocy ; and this 
complexity, involving a vast amount of book- 
keeping, will be a serious difficulty in admi- 


to 






tion, the bill is no worse than the Liberal Land 
Law of ISS1 ; that was passed in defiance of 
Irish opinion. Amending measures were year 
jected by the House of Comm: 


with contempt, and some of its m 


after year r« ns 


st manifest 


defects were not corrected until S80) Balfour's 


present bull furnishes anotter 


argument in 


favor of Irish autonomy, drawn as it is on the 


principle that, though the British taxpayer is 
to run no risk in the transaction, British mem 
bers are to prescribe the terms and condit < 


of the purchase of Irish land’ rds’ estates by 


the tenants with the Irish taxpayers’ money 
Under the Purchase Act that bas been opera 
ing since ISN) 28,500,000 have been allotted 
among 20,500 farmers to enabie them to buy 
their farms, For the last three years the rate at 
which landlords a tenants have agreed 1 ’ 


terms of sale has reached alout £27,80.08) a 


yeur, at 1 it does 1 S@®ern ilkKeiv that more 
than this amount will be requir 
the new act is less favorab Y both buyers 
and sellers than the former e 
Balfour's other Irish legislation during this 
session has consisted wh y f acts for 


hef of 
the construct 


the re 
distress, UN » granted for 


ion of lght wavs, and §%5 


OOO for relief works in the shape of roada, bar 
bors, and drainag Loans of public nev 
free of interest for two years were granted to 
the boards of poor law guardians for the pur 
chase of seed potatoes, the partial failure 
that crop last year having caused one of the 
periodical scares on the sub te { this preca 
rious crop. : Tt esult of this latter measure 
was that the price of potatoes ros 245 a ton 
for a sbort time, and considerable quantities 
were bought under the a io pr ss ig 


that, if next season is one of 
+) 


and prices, the value of 
scarcely amount to that 
struction of railways which can only 
ed at a los, is a matter of 


thar hb 8 





pelicy, even ough the locality benefited pays 
no interest for the capital outlay Several 
ight railways bave already been built by means 
of public loans at low interest, guaranteed by 
mortgage of the local rates districts of 
greater pr se thar ose now being opened 
up; and in scarcely any instarce bas a railway 
earned suflicient to pay interest on its cost, 
The increased taxation in the districts liable 


has made these railways very unpopular, more 


especially as the rates are ;ledged by the 
eounty grand juries—non-elect:d and non-rep- 
resentative bodies. Irish business has, as 
usual, taken up an amount of time quite dis- 
proportionate to its importance in the Imperial 


whatever has 
wards settling the Irish question, 


and no advance 


. 


been made t& 





From the preliminary report of the census, 
which has been brought out within two months 
of the enumeration, Ireland does not appear 





to have prospered during the last decade, so 
far as prosperity is indicated by population, 
The natura! increase in the number of inhabit- 

nts, arrived at by subtracting $79,779 deaths 
births during the period, would 


,653: but the abs 


from 1,147,482 
7 lute decrease is 
74. This diminution of 9.1 per cent, is 


have been Xt 
10s. 
double that of the period 1871-51 
only 44 per cent. , and is accounted for by the 


of 768,105 


, when it was 


emigration Previous in- 
quiries have shown that two-thirds of the emi- 
grants are persons between the ages of twenty 
and forty-five; and there can be no doubt that 
departure of the young and 
vigorous leaves the remaining popuiation with 
an undue proportion of infirm and aged per- 
The natural increase of population ia 
very small, and, as the two last enumerations 
have shown, early marriages are exceasively 


persons, 


the wholesale 


sons, 





nistration, Asan example of British legisla- 





rare, and the Irish birth-rate is abnormally 
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low when compared with that of England and 
other European countries, 

No single detail of the census indicates any 
advance in prosperity. Dublin and Belfast, as 
is natural, and three smaller towns, have in- 
creased their populations; all other provincial 
towns show a decrease. Inhabited houses have 
diminished by 45yer cent., and uninhabited 
houses have increased 13 percent. Since the 
enumeration in 1841, the total population of 
the island has diminished from eight and one- 
quarter millions to less than four and three- 
quarter millions, and still emigration is put 
forward every year in Parliament as the most 
desirable of all remedies, A continuance of 
the present decennial rate of diminution would 
leave Ireland uninhabited before the end of the 
next century. AN IRISHMAN. 


THE CORINTH CANAL, 
ATHENS, June 2, 1891, 

AFTER Visiting the field of Marathon and most 
of the celebrated ancient } laces and things in 
the vicinity of Athens, I decided to make a per- 
sonal inspection of the greatest of the works of 
modern Greece, I was the more moved thereto 
since I could find nobody in Athens who had 
seen the Corinth Canal except from the summit 
of a bigh railway bridge which crosses it. I 
afterwards found one person, a lady, who had 
walked through it, at considerable risk of be- 
ing dumped and carried off as refuse material, 
in manner as will be explained hereafter. 

When I expressed to the portier of the hotel 
my desire to visit the Corinth Canal, he said 
that the most convenient railway station 
was Kalamoki. This is the ancient port of 
Schoenus, on the Saronic Gulf, and is very 
near the site of the old Isthmian games, traces 
of the Stadium and of the Sanctuary wall being 
still visible. The portier advised me to take 
my luncheon with me, as I should not be able to 
procure any there. I said that I would go 
to Corinth for my luncheon. He replied 
that I would find things worse at Corinth than 
at Kalamoki, This was a surprise tome, as I 
had expected to see a flourishing modern town 
with several good hotels there. In fact, there 
are only afew hovels and not even an inn at 
the place where Timoleon was born, and where 
Alexander the Great was invested with the 
command of the Greek expedition against 
Persia, There is nothing left of ancient Co- 
rinth but seven dilapidated Doric columns, an 
amphitheatre of late Roman construction, and 
the citadel or Acro-Coriuthus. 

It is two and a half hours by rail from Athens 
to Kalamoki. The road passes through a 
beautiful country so full of historic interest 
that one is bewildered atevery turn. The first 
considerable station is Eleusis, I observed 
that the conductor in ca)ling out the name put 
the accent on the first syllable. The next 
station of importance is Megara. Great room 
here for the learned, but I shall restrict myself 
to what Isaw with my own eyes, going and 
returning, for the train made a considerable 
stop here each way. I saw the Grecian pro- 
cess of gathering the wheat harvest, In front 
of the railroad station—i.e.,between it and the 
Strait of Salamis—are the Megarean threshing- 
grounds, consisting of several acres, Here the 
labor of threshing and winnowing was going on, 
fifty to one hundred men and as many horses 
being briskly at work, The wheat was cut 
with the sickle, a handful at a time, mostly by 
women. It was then put together in bun- 
dies by men and loaded on the backs of donkeys, 
These carried it to the threshing grounds, where 
it was arranged in circles to be trodden out by 
the hoofs of horses, after which the straw was 





removed and the grain tossed in the air by 
means of long-handled shovels until the wind 
had entirely separated the chaff from the 
wheat. This happened to be a windy day, 
and the greater part of Megara was improv- 
ing the occasion, The process of grinding the 
wheat [ did not see, but that of baking was 
visible at every front door (outside, of course), 
the oven consisting of a large clay retort, first 
heated to the proper temperature by a fire of 
sticks inside, These processes, I imagine, have 
undergone little change since the Homeric 
period. The Megareans of to-day, however, are 
to be accounted a happy people as compared 
with their predecessurs, since they enjoy the 
inestimable blessing of security. Their fields 
are not ravaged in wars with their sister cities 
as they were in the days of Thucydides and 
Xenophon, nor are their coasts swept by 
corsairs as they were in the Middle Ages, A 
writer who visited Megara in 1676 records that 
the inhabitants ‘‘stand in such great fear of 
the pirates that upon sight of every boat in 
the day-time, and but hearing their dogs bark 
in the night, they presently fall to packing up 
their few goods, which they hide as well as 
they can, and run away.” 

From Megara to Kalamoki the railway 
skirts the edges of a succession of cliffs over- 
looking the waters of the Bay of Egina. The 
carriage road does the same. Both together 
make a very good reproduction of the Cornice, 
but the Grecian highway is the more beautiful 
of the two bv reason of the softness of the co- 
loring of both land and water. 

Arrived at Kalamoki station, we found one 
carriage in waiting for anybody who might 
wish to ride to Kalamoki village, a quarter of 
a mile distant. I bad with me a polyglot 
dragoman whom I had taken into service at 
Constantinople. Our only fellow-passenger 
was a tall Montenegrin, gorgeously dressed 
and heavily armed, with whom my dragoman 
entered into conversation. The Montenegrin 
said that many of his countrymen were em- 
ployed as laborers on the canal, He was yo- 
ing that way himself and would be happy to 
assist us. He led the way to the entrance of 
the canal. We had not gone more than a 
dozen steps before we were accosted by the en- 
gineer in charge, Mr. Mavrccordato, who 
spoke the dialect of London so perfectly that I 
at once took him for an Englishman. He ex- 
plained to me that his mother was an English- 
woman, Mr. Mavrocordato put himself at 
my service, and politely offered to take me 
through the entire work. As this was what I 
had come for, the offer was gladly accepted. 

Here we were at the entrance of one of the 
most stupendous works of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or of any century. I looked upward and 
inward, The prism of the excavation is a lit- 
tle less than four miles Jong and perfectly 
straight. The ground rises rather abruptly at 
either end, and continues to rise gradually toa 
point about midway, where it is 260 feet above 
water level, i. e., 100 feet higher than Niagara 
Falls. The cut is to be carried twenty-two 
feet below water level, and the width at bot- 
tom is to be eighty-six feet. The slope of the 
bank is sixty degrees, the material, a calcare- 
ous tufa having the appearance of an in- 
durated clay, being perfectly secure at that 
inclination, and not washing perceptibly by 
rain, : 

Engineers will understand what is implied 
by a cut of this magnitude, but laymen can 
appreciate it only by standing at the base of 
the excavation and looking upward. I did not 
get the full effect as it will be eventually, be- 
cause there is still about sixty feet vertically 
to be taken out, but the impression one re- 
ceives when passing through the canal in its 





present state, and reflecting that this is all the 
work of man and not of the Cyclops, is quite 
overpowering. 

Looking inward, that is, toward the western 
end, the canal seemed to be filled with fog, and 
I supposed that there must be a mist driving 
in from the Gulf of Corinth. But this appear- 
ance was due to the dust caused by the 
workmen who were digging down the sides of 
the prism, standing on a series of steps ex- 
tending from bottom to top, There was a 
shower of earth falling along a space of half a 
mile near the centre of the cut, This material 
was disposed of by steam dredges which lifted 
the Joose earth in buckets on an endless chain 
and deposited it in cars to be drawn by loco- 
motives tothe dumping-yrounds, This is the 
widening process, 

The deepening process is quite different. 
For the latter a trench is first sunk, wide 
enough and long enough to receive a train of 
ears, At the end of the trench inward a tun- 
nel is excavated to receive the train, From 
the top of the tunnel to the surface of the su- 
perincumbent ground, where the laborers 
stand, may be twenty or twenty-five feet ver- 
tically. Then shafts are sunk at regular in- 
tervals down to the tunnel, along the line of 
the railway track, and the earth is shovelled 
into these openings and finds its way 
with the least amount of manual la- 
bor into the cars, The openings gradually 
assume a funnel shape like mill hoppers, 
extending the full width of the prism, and 
accordingly a person desiring to traverse the 
canal must skirt the perimeter of these hop- 
pers at the risk of depositing his mortal clay 
along with that of the Corinthian isthmus in 
the cars below. Experience had made Mr. 
Mavrocordato an adept in this kind of spiral 
exercise. Nor did he seem to beat all disturbed 
by the blasting operations that were going on 
both overhead and under foot. My own nerves 
were somewhat shaken. My Turkish drago- 
man was the first to retire, which he did on 
a plea of sore eyes and affliction thereunto 
from the dust. With some help from the 
shovellers,I surmounted eight of these funnels, 
all that were then in operation, and soon tound 
myself on the Corinthian side of the cut, I 
knew that returning would be as tedious as 
go o’er, and so I found it, but there was 
no mishap and no great fatigue in either di- 
rection, 

The material taken out, as I said, is a calca- 
reous tufa, but is not of uniform color. It is 
firm enough in situ to require blasting, but 
the blasts are of low power, merely loosening, 
not shattering the material. In one place only 
a wall of true limestone is encountered, a part 
of the backbone of Greece, but here it is only a 
few feet in thickness, Probably the material 
is of the kind that an engineer would choose 
for such a work if he could have his choice, as 
it is not really refractory, and yet has no ten- 
dency to slide, 

The present Corinth Canal—there was an 
old one begun by the Emperor Nero, A, vb. 67, 
on exactly the same line—was initiated by a 
French company in 1882, the Comptair d’Es- 
compte being its financial agent. When the 
latter failed in consequence of the great copper 
speculation, the work on the canal stopped for 
wait of funds. After an interval of two years 
it passed into the hands of a Greek company 
which has found the means for completing 
it. Twelve hundred men are now employed 
upon it, These are Armenians, Italians, 
and Montenegrins. The wages paid is equal 
to sixty cents per day of our money. 1 saw 
them taking their mid-day meal. It consisted 
only of bread, water, and a few olives, Mr, 
Mavrocordato tells me that the canal will be 
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finished within three years, and that it will 
admit the largest merchant ships now in use 
in the Mediterranean and will enable any two 
of them to pass at any point. Being a sea- 
level canal, it can be operated at the lowest 
cost, Horace Wuitse. 


AMERICA IN ITALIAN LIBRARIES. 
VENICE, May, 1891. 

I HAVE never failed in the Italian libraries 
of a hearty welcome as an American librarian, 
and have been made to stand more than once 
in rendered courtesies as the representative of 
what the American people have contributed 
by administrative methcds to the 
which it is becoming the fushion to term 


science 


bibliothecal. It has been gratifying to see 
how closely American usages have been 
watched, and how every new development 


has been studied with a disposition to adopt, 
perhaps too readily, methods which 
sprung out cf a condition unbondaged by tra 
dition, and which do not always find the most 
rapid assimilation to conditions not yet eman 
cipated from centuries of sloth—or what t 
the American librarian seems like sloth. I 
found the other day, in looking over some 
plans which had been prepared for a prospec- 
tive new building of the Biblioteca Nazionale 
at Florence (which is to occupy a site in the 
regenenerated area of the mid-town, where 
the Ghetto till recently still preserved the 
flavor and odor of the past), that some of our 
most recent constructions had contributed 
ideas as to the disposition of rooms in the ad- 
ministrative parts of the building. When all 
these technical matters had been seen and 
talked over, the librarian would say, ‘‘ Now 
come to-morrow and look over our old maps.” 
It is a surprising wealth of sea charts and 
world maps, representing the growing cosmo 
graphical notions which preceded and follow- 
ed the era of Columbus, which these Italian 
libraries possess. I have long been famil ar 
with their different geographical types, for 
with all their numbers—and there must be at 
least five hundred aggregated in these Italian 
hbraries—they run into distinct grouns, cha- 
racterized both by new acquisitions of know- 
ledge and by personal interpretations of scant 
data, so that school and individual amorg the 
draughtsmen are readily marked as a rule, 
though there are some puzzling and anomalous 
exceptions which put the critical functions to 
task. Asspecimens of these maps have come 
to me at home in published or drawn fac-imile, 
and have been accompanied by conjectures as 
to their date and authorship, I have had pre 
vious views to approve or question. I well 
remember the delight with which, a few 
years ago, I had the opportunity of sub- 
jecting a portolano of the sixteenth century to 
a virgin scrutiny. A dealer in Leipzig had 
sent to an American collector a beautifully 
executed little sea atlas on parchment, which 
was submitted to me to ascertain its authori- 
ty and date. It was the first time I had seen 
one of these atlases in America, and very like- 
ly it is the only one in the country to-day. I 
had little difficulty in ascribing it to Battista 
Agnese, and in placing it not far from the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century. Iknew Agnese’s 
work from some colored facsimiles and from 
a photographic reproduction of one of his sea 
atlases, which Ongania here in Venice had 
published some years before. The searcher in 
these Italian libraries confronts the work of 
Agnese in great profusion. I should judge 
that he found with navigators, and with these 
interested in the geographical developments of 
those days, a better market than the publishers 


have 
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of engraved charts secured with their rapider 
reproductions 

There may yet be in private hand 
these fifteenth and sixteenth-century 
which have not come to the attention of scho 
lars, and Nordenskidld, within these last dogen 
years,in wandering over Europe and ransacking 
the shops of the lesser as well as the greater 


towns 


, has succeeded in discovering two or 


three early maps which have confirmed doubt- 


lout 
ful and established new points in the progress 
of geographical knowledge, from the time 
when the dangers of the Atlantic were first 
tempted. I remember a note which som 


years ago I got from this Swedish scholar 

for it will be remembered he was a professor 
before he was a navigator—when he had 
stumbled in an old shop in Warsaw upon ar 


old map which carried back the cartographical 
history of Greenland (and thus of America 
to the fourteenth century. I experienced a 


sympathetic delight in his communication of 
the fact. 


that he was still at work on 


I found the other 


when my eye lighted upon a delineati 
Greenland singularly jike that of the Warsaw 
map, it was no surprise to learn that Nord 
kidld had been ahead of me, and that a ph 
grapher in the town had recently taken a 
negative of the mapand sent it to Steckbolm 
It struck the eye at the same time of Pr 
Willard Fiske, who was with me, as contain 
ing, in an island neighboring to Greenland, a 
very early mapping of Iceland, which wa 
necessary for his marvellous Icelandic library, 
and a second negative was ordered. 
There are two of the Old World maps whiet 
mark important stages in the development 
cosmographical knowledge before the tif 
century, with which I was perfectly familiar 
from drawings, but of which I was eager t 
see the originals. One of these is the curious 
map, showing how England bad been resp 
sive tothe tidings which travellers bad brou 


from the East, which hangs on a wall of a side 


aisle in the Cathedral at Hereford, and las 
summer 1 made a pilgrimage there to see i 
I confess to some annoyance as the good ver 
ger, unlocking the doors which cealed it 
began to drone his story, which bh: int 
one ear and out of the other of s Ane 





tourists. He did not fail to remark that mv 






senses wandered fr e course a gz wi 
he directed them, and lam afraid I tt 
with an opinion of his visitor’s unaccounta 
indifference. The other of these cld n aps l 


saw yesterday in one of the halls of the Doge's 


palace. This is the 


embedying, about the middle of the fifteer 

century, the results of the Portuguese ex 
plorations in the Atlantic, which led the 
Way to the voyage f ( . I 
brings them down to a pericd when Prince 
Henry the Navigator had done his work, 


and «‘olumbus was but a mere lad 


the cocks in Genca or r igh the 
alleys of Savona Thi owna 
present to the trave a fr 





I 
the Marciana, and is p’aced near the middle 
of the fl rin one of the Palazz balls which 
is given to geographical monuments 
upright under glass in a large frame, with the 
north near the floor, so that the legends are 
conveniently read, for it will be remembered 
that if was well on in the progress of modern 
cartographical science before the north became 
invariably the top of the map. 1 wassurpriseJ 


at the remarkable clearness and freshness of 


- 


color, and there is little of it 


* 


he lines and the 





at one need puzzle over in deciphering. It 


is much 


‘learer than the photographs, though I 
found at Naya's, the photographer under the 









arcade in the neighboring plarra St. Mar 
two sizes of a photograph, one of the original 
~ n four sheets, and t! ther a reduc n 
to ones et, w was sul? e! v ¢ a’ be 
satisfactory in most stu ‘ It is the 
ircer size which Ongania has ine! ‘lin his 
series of repreductions of about fifteen of 
chese old maps, under the editing of a 
guished German student in this depart 


Prof. Theodor Fischer of Kre 





The walls of the hall where this Mas 
map stands are covered with painting on the 
plaster of cartog } ’ I att s 
ferent parts of th ‘ I tind no sta t 
in the t ka of the it f itis i 
sav they were executed not n ail, 
before Ra‘? 

rneé anid st st, tt . \ 
isa sketch of t \ f North A 
Labrador to } i v t ( ‘ I s 

s far as fit i t ‘ 
Was g ieit t ‘ ‘ 
s ethe wa rses tla > {a 
Wa and the & rgian Bay f nu nes ta 
eriod verted ti “ wa Xj % 
‘ ire t t ‘ t N ix ‘ i 
' | his Ap ea rthant and 
t t pose of i ‘ tot stra t 

‘ to N \me awh gin t 
t bet far f waa 4 
‘ r w s uta 
tl Ven ms, : > ASiiA ‘ , 

k ss } < . 
i 
t nas ear a g- bear te 
gow i Sy . " as for 
ax It was aw ah tl ‘ 
! f a gcaha r ery ’ 
hese i Italian pa witl h maps s « 
tto have t t sua Was at raiber 
iiate sta v vy tt) t Airit e 
and t 1s We : * ir ars i 
eorridor a be V: and Pala 
Vee , F tT w e t v ‘ 4 eto 
cover the s t aT a large 
nN es t fi : tha ases his 
kK ¥ as dist t 1 what I ud ge 
fr t raved aps of the} 

I ss what l v aire vy ind i i, tl 

i Ver c ained sor nd Chi- 
Nese 1 s e@ sixtes ‘ which 
showed w ‘iv. for the ca oasts 
at least, they bad studied the best European 


urees, though it is possible that they may 


have been aided by independent knowledge. 
This is a y t to which the student of the 

arative cartography of the sixteenth cen- 
tury needs to give further study, for I do not 
hink that all bas been made yet that can be 


ut of these Oriental maps, which are not un- 
knewn in other European countries, for I 


the Bodleian and at the 





lobes which one sees in the 
I of the Hall of the Great Council in 
ce of the Doges, one is terrestrial; but 





«i from age, and isin parts unde- 
I made out enough, however, to 


} +.) 
‘Ipheratvie, 


place it too late for much original interest. It 


offered the huge 


Cal. fornian island which is 
characteristic of much of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury hydrography of the Pacific regions of 
America, 

The enumeration of the early maps and 
atlases y reserved in the Italian libraries makes 
a good-s zed octavo volume, as published a few 
years ago on the occasion of the assembling of 
the Geographical Congress in one of the Ita- 
lian cities. It isa useful guide to the searcher 
for these relics, ard I found an advantage in 
keeping it at hand as I look«d at such objects 
in the Laurentian and National Libraries at 





Florence, One day when 1 went to the latter 
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library, the attentive keeper of the manu- 
scripts had got together and assorted the libra- 
ry’s wealth of these old maps, They made 
formidable piles on the tables, for they hed in 
the main come from the old Palatine Library, 
where it was a fashion to mount these draw- 
ings on hinged boards, so that they folded up 
like screens and made a considerable bulk. 
At the Biblioteca Laurenziana the loose maps 
were generally rolled with athin silk shield fol- 
lowin,z the convolutions, I found among these 
lasta ‘‘Carta nautica circa 1524,” which deserves 
more study than I could give it at the time, 
It will, l conjecture, throw some light on the 
cartographical history of the Bay of Fundy. 
It showed the Papal line of demarcation, as 
modified by the Treaty of Tordesillas, much as 
it is given in many of the officiel maps of about 
that period. A portolano of Agnese dated 
“xii, Feb}, MDXLIIL” is almost identical, in 
numbers, variety, and character of the maps, 
with one which is now in the Carter-Brown 
library at Providence. Another large 
map, marked “Salvator Oliva fecit in 
civitate Marsilis anno domini 1620,” though 
the work of a cartographer of recognized 
authority in his day, shows _ signifi- 
cantly how the student of these early maps 
needs to be unceasingly wary, and to make 
due allowance for the slowness with which 
geographical knowledge sometimes travelled, 
or perhaps for the national prejudice which 
rejected the reports of rival nations. Oliva’s 
knowledge of the coast line of the present 
United States was a half century at least be- 
hind bis times, 


The development which has been made in the 
cartographical history of the New World in 
the interval since Dr. Kohl contributed so much 
to a knowledge of it, has been so marked that 
when the United States Coast Survey printed 
a few years ago an account which Kohl had 
prepared for the Survey with the knowledge 
of thirty years before, a grievous wrong was 
done to a careful and conscientious student, 
who was well aware before he died that his 
labors were those of a pioneer, and his results 
but tentative. Some of the most crucial pro- 
ductions of the geographical studies of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have been 
brought to light since Kohl’s day. The great 
collections of Santarem, Kunstmann, and 
Jomard now need constantly to be supple- 
mented by later discoveries of sources, par- 
ticularly as regards the New World. I 
could but think of this when, the other 
day, I stood in the Piazza di Spagna at 
Rome. There one looks on the pillar which 
Pio Nono erected to commemorate his pro- 
mulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, and one at first wonders why this 
column was set up in the centre of that quarter 
of Rome given to the occupancy of strangers 
so largely Protestant; but he understands the 
reason when he looks beyond and his eye falls 
upon the College of the Propaganda. The 
student rarely fails to remember how much he 
owes to the missions of the Catholic Church 
for the preservation of cartographical monu- 
ments, and how barren the field would be 
but for the devoted labors with rude instru- 
ments of the wardering fathers of the different 
orders along the ocean, lake, and river sides 
of the American continent, I referred in my 
last letter to the help which the map of Hiero- 
ny>ius-Verrazzano had been in rectifying the 
over-hasty views of Murphy and Bancroft re- 
specting the voyage of another Verrazzano 
along our Eastern coast in the early years of 
the sixteenth century. This cardinal map is 
still preserved in the archives of the Propa- 
ganda, 





1 was glad to find Mrs. Nuttall at work on 
the two Mexican manuscripts which are pre- 
served in the Laurentian library. Signor 
Biagi, the librarian, had kindly told me cf 
their possessing a manuscript of Sahagun, the 
priest who has preserved for us one of the 
most valued accounts of the Spanish Conquest 
of the Mexicans and of the Mexican people; 
and as I found Mrs. Nuttall in the library, she 
kindly pointed out to me the important fea- 
tures which her study of the manuscript had 
revealed to her. The printed text which 
scholars have is, it seems, a condensed one, in 
Spanish only, and omits some of the descriptive 
chapters which are found in the present copy. 
This Laurentian manuscript has, moreover, @ 
Mexican text, in parallel columns, and it is 
curiously illustrated. It has much additional 
value from sundry marginal annotations in 
Sahagun’s own hand, attested by his signature. 
Mrs. Nuttall, who has collated the text word by 
word with that ordinarily known to scholars, 
tells me that its value as an improvement on 
what its editors have heretofore evoked is con- 
siderable, and she cannot find that any one of 
them has used it, The result of her examina- 
tion, when published, will be a gain to scholars 
in a field wherein Mrs, Nuttall bas already put 
them under obligations. 

Another manuscript which this lady has 
found in the Laurentian is likely to be of quite 
as striking importance, as the students of Az- 
tec arclwology will of themselves judge when 
the facsimile reproduction which she is having 
made is completed. It isa textual and graphic 
elucidation of the Mexican divinities, and I 
am not aware that it has ever before been 
brought to the attention of scholars, 

Justin WInNsoR. 








Correspondence. 


THE FENNSYLVANIA BALLOT-REFORM 
LAW. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: While the Pennsylvania Ballot-Reform 
Bill, now a law, since its approval by Gov. 
Pattison on the 19th inst., isa very deformed 
and unsatisfactory measure as compared with 
what it was originally, it hardly merits the 
wholesale condemnation which it received in 
your issue of the 18th. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ballot-Reform Association could 
not take the responsibility of advising the ap- 
proval of the bill, nor could they avoid point- 
ing out its defects in a pubiished letter to the 
Governor, but they are, I believe, satisfied 
that be did well to sign it. Defective as it is, 
it is too good to suit the Quay element in the 
Legislature, As reported by the Senate Elec- 
tion Committee, it was in far worse shape than 
now, the merest travesty of ballot reform, and 
it was only by hard, persistent fighting tbat 
Mr. Baker of Delaware County succeeded in 
getting it into its present shaye and in having 
it passed. The Senate, where the Republican 
majority was almost a unit against the bill, at 
first voted not to accept the conference report, 
hoping thereby to induce the House to do like- 
wise; but, failing in this, they reluctantly de- 
cided to reconsider their action. A bill which 
was so strenuously opposed by the Quay ele- 
ment must have had some good left in it. 

You are probably correct in saying that it is 
inferior to all the other ballot-reform laws ex- 
cept New York’s, but I should say that it was 
much better than this latter both as fo facili- 
ty of independent nominations and the form of 
the ballot, though far from perfect in either 
respect. The form of the ballot, while grossly 





unfair to independent candidates, is but little 
worse than that in use in all the other States 
which have adopted the system of grouping 
the names of candidates by parties (a system at 
variance with the Australian principle, and 
which only needs to be thoroughly understood 
in order to be heartily condemned), and, if 1 
am not mistaken, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Rhode Island are the only 
ones which have not done so. 

A great deal will depend upon the care with 
which the blank forms, cards of instruction, 
etc., are drafted, and there is every reason to 
suppose that this will be properly done. Upon 
the whole, therefore, though the reform we 
hoped for has not been obtained in all its com- 
pleteness, it has gained a foothold, and one 
may confidently expect that the same popular 
feeling which has advanced the cause of ballot- 
reform so far will in the future carry it on all 
the way. CHARLES C, BINNEY. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 23, 1891, 





PRESIDENT WALKER ON THE ECONO- 
MISTS, 
To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION : 


Sir: Will you kindly give me space for the 
ungrateful task of trying to prove that it is 
not I but you who are in error in the matter 
of your article, ‘*The Economists and the Pub- 
lic,” on the 25th inst. ? 

You have understood me to reproach the 
economists with the unreal character of their 
assumptions, and to object to the cultivation 
of political economy as a pure science, Re- 
ferring to me, you say, ‘Nothing ever taught 
by the economists is so unreal as the princi- 
ples of physical science taught in the institu- 
tion over which he presides.” 

Now, without inquiring whether there is not 
a good deal of exaggeration in the last sentence, 
let me say that I have never questioned the 
advantage of building up a system of political 
economy upon a comparatively few, simple 
assumptions. In my ‘Political Economy’ of 
1883, I said: 

** Political economy should begin with the 
Ricardian method. A few simple assump- 
tions being made, the prccesses of the produc- 
tion, exchange, and distribution of wealth 
should be traced out and be brought together 
into a complete system, which may be called 
pure political economy, or arbitrary political 
economy, or @ priori political economy, or, 
by the name of its greatest teacher, Ricardian 
political economy. Sucha scheme should con- 
stitute the skeleton of all economical reasoning; 
but upon this ghostly frame-work should be 
imposed the flesh and blood of an actual, vital 
political economy, which takes account of 
men and societies as they are, with all their 
sympathies, apathies, and antipathies, with 
every organ developed as in life, every nerve of 
motion or of sensibility in full play.” 


My quarrel with political economists is not 
that their premises are partial and incom- 
plete, but that having, to their own satisfac- 
tion, deduced certain principles from such pre- 
mises, they have gone straightdown into the 
forum or the press, and have there set up 
those principles as absolutely true and as 
conclusive upon the public in present practical 
issues, without admitting that those principles 
are subject to qualifications in their applica- 
tion to actual affairs, and without confessing 
the doubtful origin of some of their high- 
sounding ‘‘ laws,” This is exactly what the 
leading English economists have habitually 
done; and in this they have been closely fol- 
lowed by some of their American disciples. 

It is true, as you say, that in aschool of tech- 
nology we teach abstract principles, We not 
only do this laboriously and long, but we train 
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our students in dealing with such principles, 
so that they may become capable of sustained 
reasoning upon any series of assumptions. 
But it is equally true that we teach the young 
inquirer never for a moment to think of ap- 
plying these principles in practice without the 
most careful reference to the conditions of the 
case, the materials to be used, the resistance 
to be encountered, the contingencies that may 
beset the work; and after all this bas been 
considered, we teach him to introduce a ‘ fac- 
tor of safety,” as well as to make al owance for 
uncertain elementsof expense, And it is precise- 
ly for not doing the corresponding thing in 
their department that we blame the economists, 

The comparison which you have instituted 
between the qualifications requiring to be made 
in practice of the physical laws taught in the 
Institute of Technology, and the qualifications 
requiring to be made in practice of the 
economic principles taught by the college 
professor, affords an excellent opportunity to 
iilustrate the point, in dispute between the two 
schools of political economy. The physicist, 
indeed, teaches that water tends toa level; 
but he also instructs his pupils that, if water 
be placed in a very small tube, it may be sus- 
tained for an indefinite time at about any 
height above the general level, the attraction, 
more properly, cohesion, of the walls of the 
tube being greater than the attraction exerted 
upon it by the earth below. Now, here is an 
instance of a physical law which admits 
of an exception that requires to be dis- 
tinctly expressed to every student to whom 
the law itself is taught; for, although the 
column of water in the tube be small, the 
principle of capillary attraction is not. The 
whole earth, in its relations to life, would be 
revolutionized did this principle fail to ope- 
rate, To teach that water tends to a level, 
without adding the exception which exists 
through capillary attraction, would be un- 
worthy of any physicist. 

Now fora corresponding principle and its 
necessary qualification in economics. Money 
tends to flow from the place where it has the 
lower value to the place where it has the 
higher value. In popular phrase, money, too, 
seeks its level, This is so generally true and 
is so important, the movement required takes 
place so promptly and proceeds so strong)y as 
long as the difference in value subsists, that 
the statement just made is entitled to be con- 
sidered one of the chief “Jaws” of political 
economy. Yet there is a distinct exception to 
this, The quantity concerned may be so small 
as to fallundera kind of monetary law of capil- 
lary attraction. A “nickel” containing, say,one 
cent’s worth of metal,passes easily in exchange 
for five cents, partly, and indeed mainly, be- 
cause the number of pieces is judiciously re- 
stricted, but, in part, also, because the value 
involved is not sufficient to make it worth tak- 
ing any pains. 
in some excess over the real demand for them, 
they might continue to pass for a long time 
without obstruction or discount, simply ‘* be- 
cause the amount concerned would not be 
worth much thought or effort.” 


Even if these coins were issued 


Just here was the error in Mr, Wells’s re- 
mark about a silver three-cent piece sufticing 
to do all the money-work of a great people, 
which, in my Washington address, I comment- 
ed upon with what you deem undue severity. 
Mr, Wells made a mistake in that case for 
want of properly qualifying an economic prin- 
ciple. So small a quantity of silver as that he 
spoke of would come under the law of capil- 
lary attraction. The downward tendency 
would be neutralized by the influence of the 
walls of the tube. Hence the statement of Mr. 








Wells was scientifically inaccurate, while it 
was politically inexpedient, beirg one of those 
remarks which are peculiarly exasperatiig 
It would have answered Mr 
Wells's real purpose just as well bad he said 


to opponents, 


that a comparatively small quantity of the 
precious metals would circulate as money just 
as freely and effectually as a larger amcunt. 
Two points more, if I may be indulged. (1 
You seem disposed to excuse the economists 
for not further qualifying their more general 
propositions, and net guarding their readers 
against mistaken applications of them, by the 
plea of insufficient opportunity. Twice in 
your article itis said that people generally 
have ‘‘time” only for brief and unqualified 
statements of economic doctrines Permit 
me, as a teacher of many years’ experience, 
to suggest that, while it is easier for 
the professor to prepare himself to teach 
political economy by the method of abstract 
for the 
pupil is that which proceeds by concrete illus- 


reasoning, the easier way of learning 


trations and by the discussion of actual 
“cases.” The additional time which one might 
expect would be consumed in this way of 
studying political economy is really not lost, 
on account ef the greater *ttention and inte 
rest of the pupil. (2) I think you mistake the 
relation 
teacher, in schools like this, to which you have 
referred. 
of the relation of scholar and teacher are that 
the scholar shall feel that he does not know an 
that the teacher does know.” 


which exists between pupil and 


You say that “among the essentials 





Excuse me if 
Isay that, while this is doubtless a correct 
characterization, so far as the classical col- 
leges are concerned, the most successful 
teachers of science are those who put then 

selves in the attitude of studying with their 
pupils, and of finding out, with them, tl 

objects of their common search Indeed, it is 
said that Secrates himself used to employ 
this method. So far as political economy is 
concerned, Ido not think anything is to be 
gained, in the way either of discovering the 
truth or of commanding popular respect, by 
the teacher pretending to know anything he 
does not, oreven concealing the fact that 
he is still, on this or on that point, in 
uncertainty, perbaps in yerplexity. It is a 
sad truth tbat the airs of the political 
mist no longer impress the public 





that the writer on money, cor wages, or taxa- 
tion, must rely for the effect he would pro- 
duce upon the force and reasonableness of what 
he writes, Francis A. WALKER 
Mass. INSTIIUT? TECHNOLOGY, June 24, 18 
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we read these charges against 


economists,” as we have read the original 
ones in the address which we criticise 
nder as to who these political 
economists are whom Gen. Walker is show 
ing up, and whom he holds responsible 
for ‘‘the wild and vague schemes of hu 
man regeneration upon an economic basis 


; -< 7 , rit 
which, he says, are now afloat. In spite 





of considerable and long acquaintance with 
the literature of ‘‘pure political econo- 





‘ 


~r ed 
my, 


‘arbitrary political economy,” and 
“Ricardian political economy,” we confess 
we have not the least idea who it is that he 
has in mind, except Mr. Wells, wao used 
that illustration of the three-cent piece 
Mr. Weils is the only one he mentions, 
but surely that three-cent lustration cannot 
have done all this mischief, by addling the 


brains of ‘‘the benevolent clergymen and 






es and prophets and 


ecstatic ladi 
of the industrial millennium,” who are pro 
ducing the existing economic confusion 


Walker would cive us a few 


references to tl works of those who 
have, for instance, ‘‘ opposed wholese 
measures of reform on the grounds of 
laissez faire oe who have ** vreeted 
with contume!ly suggestion of an ex 
ception to ther ) lividualis 

whatever 8 x * 

Clared that ‘ ver $ wever 
freciy and =f Vv cir it were t | 
could 1 t I who 4 as 
serted that 1 y sured Wa <) 
the N ird-st N en Tes i | 
bushel cay Ww t regard ¢ suc 
things as t! Tex supply and 
mand” on th vw \ ned 
to give « Slcle tw t asible 
mischief t be wroug v4 t 

who have refused cConce } 
tance to the possil ecilects f } ‘ ZA 
tion of sliver [ wes iy ! w i { $ 
on the trac h f the s { misc? f 

Wi d ure atIv add to va Ss ad 
dress. The charges are Trav and the eu 
prits sh be made to stand uj; I 


THE ONLY NATIONAL POW} 


To THE Eprros or Tar Natron: 


Sin: M. Car , the President of ench 
Reput 1 pursuance his) established 
t bas xa T * h of 
Frarce r s every whe he bas heen 
received w ! ect mr even ef USIASM, 
and re is 1 bt that these visits have 
a onte } repul and sub- 
stitute Vr tial office 
for that of rovalty In his resy se to an ad 
dreas of the | ft ( ( eralat 
Tarbes, M. Car this express 

W batev ‘ ns, 1 wel » you 

* he es i v. for 1 re; resent bere 
France as a whol 

About tl same time, President Harrison 


Was making a much more extended trip in 





this country, with t same result of welcome 
and en:hu-iasm for the cflice, without regard 
t In view of this the London Keono- 
mist makes the fo.lowlng remarks: 

**The popu/ati nof the Union has so enor- 


i, and ;ersonal influence Is so 
opulous State being a sort of 
if—that the only man audible 
A Fresi- 
or even his address, spoken as 

r? has recently been speaking in 
outh, is read and weighed by every voter 
in the States, and that cannot be said of eny 
other person inthe American territory. He, 
and he alone, if an able man, could create 
rapidly a fresh opinion or secure for a new 
and broad proposal an attentive hearing. 
That is an enormous power, and it is one 
which, as Mr. Cleveland’s action about pro- 
tection shows, can be so exerted as to affect 
every fortune in the land. A position of that 
kind in a land without hereditary social emi- 
nence isa dazzling one, and no one can won- 
der that the contest for it shakes the Union,.”® 


n is the President. 








Here isa tremendous power growing up in 
both countries for good or evil, and the ques- 
tion is, How can it be best guided and con- 
trolled, if at all, in the former direction! Few 
persons who passed through the period of our 
civil war can fail toremember, with gratitude 
and emotion, how importanta part was played 
by Lincoln’s personal character and ir fluence, 








And yet these were far less important in a 
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contest in which the country was sharply 
divided into two sections almost unanimous in 
their opposition to each other, than they would 
be where the lines of division were horizontal 
instead of perpendicular. Suppose violent dis- 
sensions, coming to blows, were to arise in one 
region upon questions which more or less 
affected all the rest, such as labor agitation, 
protective tariff, inter-State commerce, taxa- 
tion, race jealousies, or even a mere division 
upon ; arty names like Democrat and Republi- 
can. Think what a difference it would make 
whether the man at the bead of all, and whom 
all looked up to, was a commonplace intriguer, 
owing his success to the manipulation of local 
caucuses, and his support to those whom he 
had bound by offices, or lucrative jobs, or other 
political and social favors, or was a broad and 
high-minded man of honor, ambitious, indeed, 
of success, but more ambitious of a pure and 
lofty reputation with the country, with pos- 
terity, and with the world—in short, a Wash- 
ington or a Lincoln. 


In selecting a man, like a grain of sand from 
the millions on the seashore, to hold such a 
high position above his fellows, there are two 
ways open. One is that which we pursne now 
of building up, like coral insects, from below, 
sending delegates practically selected by local 
party managers to conventions; choosing by 
these party delegates in conventions a candi- 
date negatively available from a party point 
of view—that is, a lay figure upon which can be 
hung alabel with ‘‘Democraw’ or ‘‘Republican,” 
of such a kind that nobody can paint it out; 
then, when the people have keen worked up 
to select the least of two evils, making their 
choice a “‘ mayor of the palace,” a puppet re- 
gistering the decrees of powerful cliques in 
Congress, having little or no positive power 
either as to legislation or administration, li- 
mited to a negative upon the schemes of Con- 
gress, or (if he has the superb audacity to have 
an opinion of his own) able only to fire it off like 
Cleveland’s tariff message, as a shot in the air; 
and then, when four or eight years have pass- 
ed without definite achievements of any kind, 
resuming the process de novo, 


The other method requires some appeal to 
the imagination. Under it Congress would 
be made an arena for testing the abilities and 
character and integrity of public men, Under 
the guidance of high executive officials, the 
public business would be prepared, taken up, 
and debated publicly at the opening of the 
session, Members, instead of being lost in the 
committee-rooms, would appear as individu- 
als before their constituents and the country, 
the strongest working to the top and creating 
a public opinion which would sooner or later 
dictate to the nominating conventions, The 
mode of obtaining this result is set forth in de- 
tail in the unanimous report of a committee 
of eight to the United States Senate on Febru- 
ary 4, 1881. 

With this line of thought a spectre presents 
itself in the person of President Balmaceda of 
Chili, and the question follows: ‘Is that 
what we are coming to?” A prompt negative 
meets it as far as appreciable time is concern- 
ed. The suffrage is limited in Chili, the popu- 
lation poor and ignorant, and exercising no 
such control as that of this country. Yet of 
the two methods above indicated, the first has 
unquestionably the most decided tendency to 
produce such a result. Balmaceda certainly 
could not have done what he has. unless 
through a band of followers bound to him by 
ties of private interest as against the mass of 
the people, just as Louis Napoleon did in 
France in 1851, If his whole public life, in 
every action and almost every thought, had 





been kept before an intelligent people of 
voters by a free press and the public criticism 
of Congress, it would have been easy for that 
body to arouse a tempest of opposition before 
which even he must have quailed. The danger 
to this country is from Presidents made by 
rings of selfish and scheming politicians, It 
must be averted, if it is averted, by Presidents 
made by the voice of the nation, and compelled 
to turn frankly to the nation for confidence 
and support, G. B, 
Boston, June 20, 1891. 





ESPRIT D’ESCALIER. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NartIOoN: 

Sir: I have noticed some discussion in your 
journal of the phrase “‘esprit d’escalier.” I 
find in L’Jllustration for June 13 the following 
passage, which may have some interest for 
your readers and some bearing on the ques- 
tion discussed. It occurs in an article entitled 
‘*Amis et Ennemis,” and signed by Marie 
Anne de Bovet: 

‘‘J’en ai été toute décontenancée; aussi est-ce 
seulement en descendant Vescalier que jai 
trouvé ce quil y avait & répondre, Cette 
mé:aveniure arrive quelquefois: on appelle 
cela ‘Pesprit du palier’!” 

Is this the true French form of the phrase ? 

Yours truly, Kenyon Cox, 

New York, June 26, 1891. 





[Littré does not notice it among his pro- 
verbs under palier, Between the landing 
and the stairs there seems little to choose.— 
Ep. Nation. ] 








J. B. Lippincott Co, have in press a Supple- 
ment to Allibone’s ‘Critical Dictionary of 
English Literature and British and American 
Authors,’ in two volumes, containing more 
than 37,000 author titles and more than 93,000 
subject titles, by John Foster Kirk; a ‘Life 
of Benjamin Harris Brewster,’ by E. C. 
Savidge, M.D. ;‘ The Swiss Republic,’ by Boyd 
Winchester, late United States Minister at 
Bern; ‘Harmony of Ancient History,’ by 
Maleolm Macdonald; and ‘ Atlantis Arisen: 
or, Talks of a Tourist about Oregon and 
Washington,’ by Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor, 

‘ Practical Morals,’ two essays which divided 
the prize of $1,000 offered by the American 
Secular Union for the best work calculated to 
aid teachers in imparting moral instruction on 
a scientific basis, will make a book to be pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, The authors 
are (of ‘‘ The Laws of Daily Conduct”) Nicho- 
las P. Gilman and (of ‘‘Character Building”) 
Edward P,. Jackson, both already known as 
writers, 

The humorous serial lately running in 
Harper's Weekly, with illustrations by A. B. 
Frost, ‘ Farming,’ by R. K. Munkittrick; and 
two novels, ‘St. Katherine’s by the Tower,’ by 
Walter Besant, and ‘ My Danish Sweetheart,’ 
by W. Clark Russell, are announced for publi- 
cation by Harper & Bros, 

Macmillan & Co. will bring out a new illus- 
trated volume, by Joseph Pennell, on the River 
Thames, ‘ The Stream of Pleasure,’ in two edi- 
tions, one limited on large paper; and ‘ The 
Filibusters of the Spanisn Main,’ by James 
Jeffrey Roche. 

Ginn & Co,, Boston, have nearly ready ‘ The 
Gate to Cesar,’ by Wm. C. Collar, Principal 
of the Roxbury Latin School. It is a novel 
editing of the ‘Gallic War.’ 











Salmon’s ‘ School Grammar’ (Longmans) 
possessed such preéminent merit as to cause 
its speedy adoption in many of our schools as 
soon as it made its appearance on this side of 
the water. Naturally the illustrative sen- 
tences were chosen in some cases with refer- 
ence to British eyes, and in this ; articular the 
work was susceptible of adaptation to Ameri- 
ean use. A revision has accordingly taken 
place, and the publishers have just brought 
out a fresh edition, with a commendatory 
introduction by Prof. E. A. Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. The Grammar deserves 
to supersede all others with which we are 
acquainted, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. send us the twelfth 
edition of Sweetser’s ‘New England: A Hand- 
book for Travellers,’ a work without a peer, 
save the others by the same hand on the White 
Mountains and the Maritime Provinces, 

Last year we chronicled Mr, William Mar- 
tin Conway’s *‘ Climbers’ Guide to the Central 
Pennine Alps,’ a little volume for the pocket, 
giving the most minute directions for independ- 
ent explorers in that part of Switzerland, 
He follows it up this year with a ‘ Climbers’ 
Guide to the Eastern Pennine Alps,’ likewise 
published in London by Unwin. The edition 
is but 400 (that magic society number with us), 
and it appears that everything conspires to 
increase the body of ‘‘ Centrists’”—the moun- 
taineers who start from the great centres of 
fashion—at the ex;ense of the ‘* Excentrists,” 
on whom, Mr. Conway insists, ** the future wel- 
fare of mountaineering so largely depends,” 
His scheme for treating all the divisions of the 
Alpine chain in a series of little books like 
these guides was rejected by the Alpine Club, 
which has preferred to reprint Ball’s Guide, 
Mr, Conway consequently locks up in his 
drawer his prepared ‘ Climbers’ Guide to the 
Lepontine and Ticino Alps,’ and bids good-bye 
to guide-book writing—and to Zermatt. It is 
much to be regretted that his disinterested 
labors have met with such a chilling reception. 

E. Schuberth & Co, have reproduced in 
book form two lectures by Dr. F, L. Ritter on 
‘* Music in its Relation to Intellectual Life” 
and ‘* Romanticism in Music,” The second of 
these will be found the more readable, discuss- 
ing as it does the principal composers of the 
Romantic School, and pointing out the quali- 
ties which distinguish them from older schools, 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, have done well to 
compile a second series of ‘ Speeches, Lectures, 
and Letters by Wendell Phillips.’ This collec- 
tion really antedates the former one, begin- 
ning with Mr. Phillips’s maiden speech in the 
anti-slavery cause at Lynn, a few months be- 
fore his burst of eloquence at the Lovejoy meet- 
ing in Faneuil Hall. The volume ends with 
personal obituary tributes to Theodore Parker, 
Francis Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, the Garri- 
sons, and Harriet Martineau, his last public 
utterance. Here also is the famous lecture on 
the *‘Lost Arts,” which Mr. Phillips omitted 
from the series of 1863, perhaps because there 
was still a call for it from the lyceums; the 
oration on Daniel O'Connell on the Libera- 
tor’s hundredth birth anniversary ; the address 
at Harvard College at the centennial anniver- 
sary of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, ‘‘ The 
Scholar in a Republic”; and a great variety 
of discourses on capital punishment, woman’s 
rights, labor, the Chinese, temperance, etc. 
In short, while the cream of Mr. Phillips’s 
oratory is to be looked for in his own collec- 
tion, this fresh and for the most part later 
gleaning is indispensable to a just estimate of 
the thinker and agitator. Its value is en- 
hanced by the slender prospect of any ade- 
quate Life of Phillips being written, A copy 
of Vinton’s oil painting serves as a portrait 
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frontispiece, and suggestsa better likeness than 
the ** process ” gives back. 

No, 42 of the Bibliographical Contributions 
of the Library of Harvard University deals 
with the * Orators and Poets of Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, Alpha of Massachusetts,” and is due to the 
labor of Mr. William Hopkins Tillinghast, 
Assistant Librarian, in connection with a new 
edition of the catalogue of the Harvard chap- 
ter. The catalogue of 1855 proves to have 
been untrustworthy, but a complete record 
seems now impossible. ‘The list is a very dis- 
tinguished one, and while the chapter has not 
been independent of foreign talent, the list has 
a marked Massachusetts and Harvard com- 
plexion. George Bancroft’s poem (1823) is not 
discoverable in his volume of verse published 
in the same year. Edward Everett, Caleb 
Cushing, Emerson, Holmes, and Hedge were 
poets and orators by turns, 

Joel Munsell’s Sons, Albany, have prepared 
on their own responsibility a supplement to 
Durrie’s ‘Index to American Genealogies’ 
issued in 1886. It makes a thin volume of 
sixty-one pages in double colnmns, and in- 
cludes, among other works of reference, the 
three volumes of ‘ American Ancestry’ y;ub- 
lished by the same firm a few years ago. 

From the Historical Printing Ciub, Brook- 
lyn, we receive two brochures, ‘ The Press of 
North Carolina in the Eighteenth Century,’ by 
Stephen B. Weeks, and ‘* Wills of George 
Washington and his Immediate Ancestors,’ 
edited by Worthington C. Ford. The North 
Carolina press began its productions in the 
middle of the century, and these were not 
more appetizing than laws and journals except 
for an occasional political tract or sermon or 
text-book. With the Washington wills our 
readers are, thanks to Mr. MD. Conway, al 
ready partly familiar. Mr. Ford has added a 
number of cognate letters from Washington, 
with the Jater wills of Busbrod and John Au- 
gustine Washington, and John Custis; and has 
provided a convenient index of proper names. 
The editions in both cases are limited. 

The latest volume to appear of the excellent 
but slightly unequal series of ‘* Les Grands 
Ecrivains Francais” is the Comte d’Hausson- 
ville’s brief biography of Mme. de La Fayette 
(Paris: Hachette; New York: F. W. Chris- 
tern). M,. d’Haussonville’s narrative is not 
quite as flowing as that of certain of his prede 
cessors in this series, but Lis subject is as in- 
teresting as any, and his task has been con- 
scientiously performed. Certain letters to 
Mévage are now for the first time printed, and 
the date of the death of M. de La Fayette is 
also for the first time declared, revealing that 
Mme. de La Fayette was not a widow when ber 
long intimacy with La Rochefoucauld began 
Her chiet title to remembrance now, nearly 
two hundred years after her death, is uot that 
she was the friend of La Rochefoucauld or 
the intimate of Mme, de Sévigné, but that she 
was the author of the ‘ Princesse de Cléves,’ 
one of the masterpieces of French fiction, pop- 
ular to this day, and holding its own beside 
the later studies of sensibility by M. Paul 
Bourget and other nineteenth-century ana- 
lysts. M. d’Haussonville, in discussing its 
charms, likens it in turn to the ‘ Crir 
d’Amour’ of M. Bourget and to the ‘ Sup- 
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rardin, 

The first fascicolo of the reproduction of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘ Codice At’antico,’ pre 
served in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
bas left the press. This disorderly compila- 
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unmistakable decrease of British influence 
se parts of Asia where your countrymen 
o face the competition of other more 
nt and less rigid representatives of the 
t, and where Hritish manufacturers, in 
» of their unquestionable superiority, have 
more than one market.” Mr. E, G. Ra- 
venstein discusses the history of the carto- 
graphy of the Lake Region of Central Africa, 
in which he scouts the idea advanced by Mr. 
Stanley that the Ruwenzori range is Ptolemy’s 
Mountains of the Moon. Accompanying the 
paper are reproductions of Ptolemy’s and 
other early maps of this part of Africa. 
The closing article, on the definitions of geo 
graphical names, is by K, Ganzenmiiller. It 
will prove suggestive and helpful to all teach- 
ers of geography. 
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—The July Atlantic is indebted to Prof. Lan- 
ciani for a paper which shows what ligbt bas 
been thrown upon early Christian history in 
Rome by recent excavations. He writes par- 
ticularly of the Acilian family, and uses the 
instance to illustrate the spread of the new re- 
ligion among the patricians, and incidentally 
he tonches upon the interesting tradition of 
the friendship of Seneca and St. Paul, a sub- 
ject which will be fully treated hereafter, The 
inference that primitive Christianity was not 
so exclusively a possession of the poor and 
humble as has been thought, is the most impor- 
tant result of these researches. Mr, W. J. Still- 
man continues the subject of Rome in an ar- 
ticle which divides interest between the pre- 
historic days of the city and its present attrac- 
tions as a place of refuge and sentiment, 
He predicts that the di-figuration of old 
Rome by the Parisian style of the ‘'new 
quarter” will pass with as little injury to the 
** Eternal City” as the old Gothic and Bour- 
bon devastations; and mean while he assures the 
tourist that the common fear of the Roman 
climate isa superstition, Under the enigmatic 
title of the ‘‘ Story of a Long Inheritance,” 
Prof. M. Davis follows the ‘‘whirl” of a 
tornado through its causes till he derives it 
from the “whirl” of the original nebula. 
Miss Repplier contributes the most readable 
paper in an amusing account of her researches 
in the desert of the literature of the Unknown 
Public. She explored in particular the penny 
fiction of the English railway news-stalls, and 
discovered that it was very dull and tame; but 
thereiv she found her account, inasmuch as 
occasion was thus given her for some very per- 
tinent criticism of those who think they know 
what the Unknown Public wants, and write 
on the subject to their own confusion. Prof. 
Shaler makes an attack on tke examination 
system in colleges with great vigor. 





























































—The Century easily excels in variety of in- 
terest while maintaining its serial features and 
furnishing a copious supply of short summer 
fiction; but it offers few papers for special 
comment because either of their novelty or 
significance, The student of municipal gov- 
ernment will find an excellent account of how 
Paris is organized and administered, with de- 
tails of its budget and some useful compari- 
sons with our own ways and means; and those 
interested in Indian affairs will do well to con- 
sider how Indian warfare looks from the army 
point of view as set forth in a paper upon 
the campaigns of Gen. Miles, also attrac- 
tive as mere history. Provencal bull-fights, 
the geography of the moon, and the al- 
ways welcome cuts after the Italian masters 
by Cole, with Mr, Stillman’s commentary, 
illustrate the unusual range and contrasts of 
the matter and also of the illustrative art 
which fill the pages. A curious historical 
relic is given in a eulogy of Lincoln from the 
long-silent lips of Horace Greeley. This speech 
was written about 1868, and is strangely remi- 
niscent of Greeley’s strong character, with 
that living-voice quality in the phrase and 
mode of thinking which vitalizes the text only 
to remind us how completely the great jour- 
nalist has passed away. ‘The praise he gives 
Lincoln is measured, but it is sincere and full, 
and follows the direction that criticism of Lin- 
coln has since taken; it is, from Greeley’s point 
of view, singularly just. He holds to his belief 
that Lincoln did not realize the imminence of 
the war, nor its severity until after Bull Run, 
and he criticises nis policy in some particulars; 
he emphasizes the view that events controlled 
him in the Presidency, and that he was not of 
exceptional ability by nature. The compari- 





son of the eulogy with that by Carl Schurz 
will bring out the influence of the last quarter 
century in defining Lincoln’s fame, 


—Scribner’s has evolved sostrongly an indi- 
vidualized type that the character of each 
number can be anticipated with perhaps more 
certainty than is the case with its rivals, and 
in the present issue it is needful only to men- 
tion the ocean-steamship serial, the two sport- 
ing articles on the Izard and the Black Sea- 
bass, and the end-paper, a criticism of Landor, 
or more accurately of the critics of Landor, ia 
which Mr. Clymer pleads for the literature of 
the coterie, as if any one meditated disturbing 
the Brahmins of taste in their contemplative 
mental habits. The world is as careless of 
them as of the Epicurean gods, and if they en- 
joy themselves with him who covertly boasted 
that be ‘‘ neither lived nor died with the mul- 
titude,” no one will trouble the fine seclusion 
of their lofty pleasures ; indeed, some of us 
who are not out of contact with the ‘‘ mul- 
titude,” may occasionally take a_half- 
holiday in the trim gardens without jos- 
tling any of the unworldly philosophers 
who there abide. The sacrosanct ideal of 
taste, however, though not without justifi- 
cation in certain relations, has, like most 
mortal sanctities, a wonderful affinity with 
humbug; as soon as comparative criticism 
begins, its idols usually falldown. The open- 
ing of the Japanese Parliament offers material 
for an entertaining sketch by Prof. Wigmore; 
and Denmark, Hayti, and the Mexican border 
also come within the geographical survey of 
this number, and there is the usual fiction. If 
there be anything for which tbe habitual read- 
er is unprepared, it is where the frontispiece 
exposes to the pitying eye what seems a lost 
explorer, insufficiently clothed, sitting on a 
glacier. Can this be Horace’s ‘‘ Faunus’’? 
And those poor women, without even the de- 
cency of a shiver upon them in the white 
waste of Greenland’s icy mountains—are they 
our old friends the nympbs ? 


— Harper's is distinguished by the friendly 
comment of Mr. Curtis upon Dr. Holmes, as a 
poet and as a writer of prose, in which he de- 
fines the veteran author’s most prominent 
traits, and expresses the popular appreciation 
of tbe Autocrat and the Phi Beta Kappa poet 
very nearly as it exists in the mind of the pub- 
lic, who read the terse sayings apd smooth 
verses with gusto now as much as formerly. 
It is doubtless true that no author of our own 
day, with an intellectual snap, tells more on 
the average mind. Mr. Curtis, in the course 
of his paper, gives an entertaining and sympa- 
thetic account of the taste of the town of Bos- 
ton in the epoch of Dana and Pierpont, 
and does something more than justice to 
the episode of N. P. Willis in its lite- 
rary annals; but the sketch is characteristic 
in its light touch and slightly veiled humor. 
In the remainder of the number we find no- 
thing so noticeable as Mr, Brander Matthews’s 
‘** Briticisms and Americanisms,” in which he 
gives examples of the development of English 
in its colonial homes, and rejects the authority 
of London in the use of words. On some of his 
examples more might besaid than he ventures, 
and in his manner of address there is a touch 
of irritability, a disposition to lec‘!ure our 
cousins a little, that show how imperfect still 
is our self-possession in the use of our mother- 
tongue as we learned it on this side. The bulk 
of the magazine is made up of serial papers. 


—The advocates of the higher education of 
women may claim for their views the weight 
of a century more of existence than is usually 





accredited to them. In a brief monograph, 
reprinted from the April and May numbers of 4 
the Journal of Education, Karl Biilbring re- : 
views the relation to more modern thought of 
the works of Mary Astell, a brilliant woman 
of the seventeenth century, whose name has 
fallen into undeserved oblivion. In her spirit- 2 
ed protest against the “* plaything” or ** upper 
servant” conception of her sex, Mary Astell 
preceded the supposed protagonist of the rights 
of women, Mary Wollstonecraft, by a hundred 
years, It is interesting to be able to decipher 














in a ‘ Serious Proposal to the Ladies’ (of the 
year 1694 !) the outlines of the first scheme of a 
college for women. Mrs. Astell sets herself 
to prove, in her * Essay in Defense of the Fe- 
male Sex,’ the revolutionary doctrine that 
Providence and nature intend woman to bea 
companion and equal to man. She does it, 
however, in conciliatory fashion: ** A Man 
ought no more to value himself upon being 
Wiser thana Woman, if be owes his Advantage 
to a better Education and greater Means of In 
formation, than he ovght to boast of his 
Courage, for beating a Man when his Hands 
were bound.” To Mrs. Astell justly belongs 
the distinction of ‘* the first expression of the 
opinion that lasting happiness in marriage is 
best secured by intellectual intercourse,’ This 
is the burden of her ‘ Reflections upon Mar- 
riage.’ It is an indication both of her own ro- 
bustness of mind and of the self evidence of 
her main conclusions that she is able to draw 
them from premises which are commonly be- 
lieved to lead only to contrary ones, That her 
books are so scarce as to be practically inac- 
cessible is to be regretted. They deserve to be 
known by those who prefer to reconcile the 
departures of the present with the traditions 
of the past, as well as by those to whom the 
history of the progress of the sex is in itselfa 
matter of interest. 


—Most of tke older States now have, or 
have had, State geological surveys. Spe- 
cialists in other departments bave been at- 
tached to many of these surveys, and the 
reports upon geology and upon various 
branches of natural history have been nu- 
merous and valuable, It bas remained, how- 
ever, for the State of Illinois to organize upon 
a permanent basis a State Laboratory of 
Natural History of much wider scope than the 
so-called ‘State Geological Surveys,” and to 
connect it closely with the public educational 
system. The Laboratory may be said to be 
the direct offspring of the State Natural His- 
tory Society, which originated in 1862 and 
terminated its useful career in 1871, when its 
museum was transferred to the State. The 
collections were then formed into the State 
Museum of Natural History. In 1877, the 
Museum proper was transferred to Spring- 
fleld, and the Laboratory was left in the State 
Normal University at Normal, to enter upon 
its present functions under the able director 
ship of Prof, 8. A. Forbes. Its chief objects, 
in the language of its Director, are ‘‘ the prose- 
cution and aid of original work on the natural 
history of the State (preference being given to 
subjects having special educational or eco- 
nomical value), the publication of the results 
of such work for tbe information of the 
people, the training and instruction of 
teachers of botany and z Ology for the 
public schools, and the supply of the neces- 
sary scientific material to these schools, 
to the State Museum, and to the State 
educational institutions. It affords a place to 
which any specialist or scientific student may 
come with the assurance that he will find every- 
thing necessary for special study or criginal 
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work on the natural history of Lllinois, to 
which any teacher may come for preparation 
to teach these subjects intelligently, and upon 
which the officers of any school may draw for 
material to illustrate the scientific work of their 
school.” We have received from the Labo- 
ratory examples of its publications, which are 
numerous and of a high order, and attest the 
amount and quality of the work done by, or 
under the directorship of, Prof. Forbes. A 
number of the bulletins are technical in cha- 
racter, being descriptions of new species, or are 
lists of the plants and animals living within 
the State ; but a glance at the titles shows that 
Prof. Forbes bas interpreted the law providing 
for the institution as chiefly designed to foster 
investigations having an economic bearing. 
Accordingly, a large number of the reports are 
upon subjects that have a practical value to 
the farmer or that relate to the food supply. 
We believe this example will not be lost on 
other States. 


JAMES’S PSYCHOLOGY. —I. 


The Principles of Psychology. By William 
James, Professor of Psychology in Harvard 
University. {American Science Series, Ad- 
vanced Course.}] Henry Holt & Co, 1890, 
2 vols, Svo, pp. xii+689, and vi+-704. 


Upon this vast work no definitive judgment 
can be passed for a long time; yet it is proba- 
bly safe to say that it is the most important 
contribution that has been made to the sub- 
ject for many years. Certainly it is one of 
the most weighty productions of American 
thought. The directness and sharpness with 
which we shall state some objections to it must 
be understood as a tribute of respect. 

Beginning with the most external and insig 
nificant characters, we cannot much admire it 
as a piece of bookmaking; for it misses the 
unity of an essay, and almost that of a con- 
nected series of essays, while not attaining the 
completeness of a thorough treatise. It is a 
large assortment of somewhat heterogeneous 
articles loosely tied up in one bag, with tenden- 
‘ies towards sprawling. 

With an extraordinarily racy and forcible 
style, Prof. James is continually wresting 
words and phrases of exact import to unau- 
thorized and unsuitable uses. He indulges him- 
self with idiosyncrasies of diction and tricks of 
language such as usually spring up in house- 
holds of great talent. To illustrate what we 
mean, we will open one of the volumes at ran- 
dom, and we come upon this: ‘* A statement 
ad hominem meant as part of a reduction to 
the absurd.” Nowa reductio ad absurdum is 
a species of demonstration, and as such can con- 
tain no argumentum ad hominem, which is 
merely something a man is obliged by bis person 
alinte~eststoadmit. On the next page, we read: 
‘this dynamic (we had almost written dyna- 
mitic) way of representing knowledge.” On 
the next page: ‘‘ They talk as if, with this mi- 
raculous tying or ‘relating,’ the Ego’s duties 
were done.” It is the same with the technica! 
terms of psychology. Speaking of certain 
theories, our author says they ‘‘carry us back 
to times when the soul as vebicle of conscious- 
ness was not discriminated, as it now is, from 
the vital principle presiding over the forma- 
tion of the body.” How can anybody write 
so who knows the technical meaning of ve 
hicle? On the same page occurs this phrase, 
‘If unextended, it is absurd to speak of its 
having space relations at all,” 
like a general attack on the geometry of 
points, 


which sounds 





The Nation. 


Prof. James's thought is highly original, or 
at least novel ; but it is originality of the de 
structive kind, To prove that we do not know 
what it has been generally supposed that we 
did know, that given premises do not justify 
the conclusions which a!] other thinkers hold 
they do justify, is bis peculiar function. For 
this reason the book should have been preceded 
by an introduction discussing the strange posi- 





tions in logic upon which all its arguments 
turn. 
they are based on similar negative or sceptical 


Even when new theories are proposed, 


considerations, and the one thing upon which 
Prof. James seems to pin his faith is the gene 
ral incomprehensibility of things. He clings 
as passionately to that as the old lady of the 
anecdote did to her total depravity. Of course, 
he is materialistic to the core—that is to say, in 
a methodical sense, but not religiously, since he 
does not deny a separable soul nor a future life; 
for materiali-m is that form of philosophy 
which may tafely be relied upon to leave the 
universe as incomprehensible as it tipds it. It 
is possible that Prof. James would protest 
against this characterization of his cast of 
mind, 
eloquent apostle of a form cf Swedentlorgian 
ism, which is materialism driven deep and 
clinched on the inside, and educa’ed to the ma 


Brought up under the guidance of an 


terialistic profession, it can only be by great 
natural breadth of mind that he can know 
what materialism is, by having ex; erienced 
some thoughts that are not materialistic. He 
inclines towards Cartesian dualism, which is 
of the true strain of the incomprebeasibles 
and modern materialism’s own mother. There 
is no form of idealism with which he will con 
Even evolutionism, which 
bas idealistic aflinities, seems to be held for 


descend to argue. 


suspect. It is his mctier to subject to sever: 
investigation any doctrine whatever whi 
smells of intelligibility. 

The keynote oi this is struck in the preface, 
in these words: 


“I have kept close to the point of view of 
natural science throughout the book. Every 
pa'ural science assumes certain data uneritl 
cally, and declines to challenge the elements 
between which its own ‘laws’ obtain, and 
from which ite deductions are carried on 
Psychology, the science of finite individual 
minds, assumes as its data (1) fhoughts and 
feelings, and a physical world in time and 
space with which they coexist and whict 
they know. Of course these data the 
are discussable; but the discussion of them (as 
of other elements) is called metaphysics, and 
falis outside the province of this book. This 
book, assuming that thoughts and feelings ex- 
ist, and are the vehicles of knowledge, there- 
upon contends that Psychology, when she has 
ascertained the empirical correlation of the va 
rious sorts of thought and feeling wit 
conditions of the brain, can go no farther—cen 
go no farther, that is, asa natural science. If 
she goes farther, she becomes metaphrsical 
All attempts to explain our pbenomenally 
given thougbts as products of deeper-lying 
entities (whether the latter be named * Soul,’ 
‘'‘lranscendenta! Ezo,’ ‘Ideas,’ or ‘Elementary 
Units of Consciousness’) are metarhysical 
This book consequently rejeets both the asso- 
ciationist and the spiritualist theories; and in 
this strictly positivistic point of wiew consists 
the only feature of it for which I feel tempted 
to claim criginality.” 








This is certainly well put—considered as 
prestigiation. But when we remember that 
a natural science is not a person, and conse 
quently does not ‘‘decline” to do anything, 
the argument evaporates. It is only the stu- 
dents of the science who can “* decline,” and 
they are not banded together to repress any 
Each investigator does 
lies, and declines to do a thousand 
things most pertinent to the subject. To call 
a branch of an inquiry ‘‘ metaphysical” is 
merely a mode of objurgation, which signifies 


species of inquiry. 
what in him 








Cyr 
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nothing but the author's personal distaste for 





that part of his subject. It does not in the 
least prove that considerations of that sort can 
throw no light on the qu 


sider. Indeed, we sus} 





to show in any way that 
knowledge shou'd be allowed to throw: ght 
on one another. Far less can calling one ques 
tion scientific and another metaphysical war 


rant Prof. James in “consequently rv 


certain conciusions, against which he Das : 

hing better to object. Nor is it intl ast 
true that physicists confine themselvy to suet 
a “strictly positivistic point of view.” Stu 
dents of heat are not eterred y ¢ i 

possibility of directly observ ‘ 
from con-idering and accepting the kinetical 


theory; students of light do not brand s 


tions on the luminiferous ether as metaphys 


cal: and the substantialitv of matt itself is 
called in question in the vortex theory, wl 

is nevertheless considered As pwr y ge 
mane to physica All these are “alfempts ¢ 
explain phenomenally given elements as pr 
ducts of deeper-lving entities In fact, this 
phrase describes, as well as loose languag 
can, the general character of scientific hyy 
theses, 


Remark, too, that it is not merely 


chiefly the 8 and ‘ \ a 
ego,” for which re! $ ASS 
tenderness, that trof James proposes 
banish from psycl vy, but especially tdeas 
which their adherents mainta are 
data of consciousness, In short, not ‘ ee 
he propose, by the s ex; t ar 
ing certain lo quifries extra-psy ‘ t 
verse the conclusions of the s U Many 
important points, but also by the sa egative 
means t j ie U the aracie f ts 
lata Indeed, when w mit exa e the 
book, wet Lit is precisely this wi s the 
main use tl author makes { his new T 

pie The notion that the natural scie sa 
cept their data we hold to bea 
serious mistake, It is true, scientif ned 
subiect the serv Hs to the aingd i 
cism practised by the bigh- flying philosophe 
because they do not belteve that hod f 
criticism sound lf they really believed 
idealism, they would bring it to lear upon 
physics as much as possible Rutin fact they 
ind it a wordy doctrine, not susceptible of 


any scientific applications, When, however, 


a physicist has to investigate, say, such a sul 


ject as the scintillation of the stars, the first 


thing he does is to subject the phenomena to 


rigid oritic 1 to find whether these pheno 


sn 


‘ 


mena are objective or subjective, whether 
they are in the light itself, or arise in the eye, 
or in original principles of mental action, 
or in idiosyncrasies of the imagination, etc. 
The principle of the uncritical acceptance of 
dat 


a, to which Prof. James clings, practically 





amounts to a claim to a new kind of liberty of 
thougnt, which would make a complete ruy 

ture with accepted methods of psychology and 
of science in general. The truth of this is seen 
in the chief application that has been made of 
method, in the author’s theory of 


And into the enterprise of 


the new 
space-perception. 
thus revolutionizing scientific method he en- 
ters with a light heart, without any exbaus- 
tive scrutiny of his new logic in its generality, 
relying only on the resources of the moment. 
He distinctly discourages a separate study of 
the method. ‘‘No rules can be laid down in 
advance, Comparative observations, to be 
definite, must usually be made to test some 
preéxisting hypothesis; and the only thing 
then is to use as much sagacity as you possess, 
aud to be as candid as you can,” 
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PERRY’S GREEK LITERATURE. 


A History of Greek Literature. By Thomas 
Sergeant Perry. Henry Holt & Co. 1590. 
In this large and handsome volume Mr. Perry 
bas chosen a good model, and his publishers 
have done everything to assist him. They 
have given him ‘tample room and verge,” 
fair paper, wide margins; they have permitted 
him numerous illustrations, which are general- 
ly interesting, well chosen, and well executed, 
In these respects the work is an improvement 
upon its model, Albert Wolff's ‘ Pantheon des 
Classischen Alterthums,’ An cctavo of nearly 
900 pages might have been much more handily 
divided into two volumes; some of the full- 
page landscapes might have been spared with- 
out loss; the restoration of the theatre of Dio- 
nysus at Athens (p. 227) belongs apparently to 
the age of Phwedrus, and presents some fea- 
tures that are distinctively Roman. In gene- 
ral, however, the pictures are from authentic 
sources, and are a tasteful and harmonious 
embellishment of the literature they illustrate. 
Another excellent feature which Mr. Perry’s 
plan shares with his German model is the 
abundance which it offers of extracts from the 
more important authors, The usefulness of 
these extracts even for the superficial reader 
might have been increased by noting the title 
and portion of the work from which they were 
taken ; in many cases we have no indication 
whatever of this or of the English translator. 
The translations are usually well chosen, and 
are sometimes new ; in particular, Mr. Louis 
Dyer’s versions from Euripides are as spirited 
and scholarly as might have been expected. 
Some specimens of hexameters, like Dr, Haw- 
trey’s or Mr. Matthew Arnold’s, would have 
illustrated to the unlearned reader the move- 
ment of Homeric verse, which is here almost ex- 
clusively represented by the Spenserian stanza 
and by Chapman’s vigorous but involved ex- 
pression and occasionally rugged numbers, 


When we come to the history proper, we find 
less to say that is favorable. Mr. Perry has 
read much about Greek literature and thought, 
but bas failed to learn what the Greeks are 
supposed to teach first and foremost—the sense 
of measure and proportion, the lesson of clear- 
ness and directness, It is not easy to convey 
an impression of the meanderings, the ram- 
bling excursions which our author permits 
himself, because we should be obliged to cite 
whole pages of irrelevant discussion. Some of 
this is introduced by way of comparison and 
illustration ; a large part simply sets forth 
loosely the author’s own philosophy, his no- 
tions, his moralizings—in fine, his recollec- 
tions. The result is a great waste of space 
which might have been more economically de- 
voted to the business in hand, The brief 
sketch of Theophrastus affords a miniature 
of this method and its results. The reader 
gets from it no clear idea of the nature 
of the work called ‘ The Characters,’ which 
might have been given in a very few 
words. He gets no information as to the in- 
teresting personal relations which subsisted 
between Aristotle and his disciple; none as to 
the fact that two important botanical works, 
the ‘ Researches about Plants’ and ‘ Principles 
of Vegetable Life,’ have been preserved and 
handed down to us. Yet Prof. Jebb, in his 
primer, has found room for nearly all of this 
in a dozen lines, On the other hand, the 
reader is treated to certain reflections, neither 
very important nor very pertinent, which fill 
a quarter of the whole space allotted to the 
successor of Aristotle. This is a larger allow- 
anea than Mr, Perry generally claims for his 
philcsophizing—a tithe is often sufficient for 





him; but a tithe out of 800 pp. is a large pro- 
portion. It is a larger allowance than Thucy- 
dides receives, or Plato, or Aristotle, and it is 
made to an author who is not yet distinguished 
as a Classic or as a philosopher, 

No careful writer or thinker ever managed 
his pronouns with Mr. Perry’s daring and 
fine disdain of context. On p. 619 we read: 
“It is to the credit of Greece that, when 
everything else failed them, they held true 
to things of the intellect.” On the pre- 
eeding page we encounter this luminous com- 
parison: ‘Just as a medical student does 
not need to dissect everybody to know human 
anatomy, so we may find in Isocrates the 
specimen of the majority of his citizens, just 
as Demosthenes is the vivid example of the 
impotent opposition” ; or again, ‘‘ The orator 
urges Philip to undertake his old hobby.” 
This carelessness of expression corresponds 
often with vagueness of information and 
thought, and is accompanied by a self.confi- 
dent, jaunty philosophy and an unfailing di- 
dactic vein. Mr. Perry has himself ‘* under- 
taken” several hobbies, and he is constantly 
careering on one or another of them through 
these pages. In the first place, he has bor- 
rowed M. Taine’s hobby—a theory of which a 
recent careful writer has remarked that it 
probably was never strictly true of the literary 
development of any country except Egypt. 
Again he is carried away by the scientific 
hobby—the conviction that literature as well 
as everything else not only can be reduced to 
law, but has been already summarized in sonae 
perfectly simple and satisfactory formule, 
which the expert can apply with the greatest 
ease in the world. The expert is the student 
of comparative literature, in a large and com- 
prehensive way, who can detect at a glance 
the resemblance between remotely separated 
epochs and authors, and can generalize upon 
its laws and causes, Mr. Perry feels himself 
equal to this task, and so he rides the hobby of 
comparison with great freedom and hardihood. 


This wandering method and these prepos- 
sessions often lead to very unsatisfactory re- 
sults, It is impossible for the ordinary reader 
to gather from the confused and somewhat 
contradictory notice of Aristotle the reason 
why he has been called ‘* Master of those who 
know,” not only by Dante, but also in some of 
the most recent appreciations of his scientific 
labors. It was not, perhaps, necessary in a 
treatise on literature to touch on these labors 
at all; but, since this was done, some attempt 
might have been made to convey an idea of 
the difficulties that beset an investigator who 
undertook more than the encyclopzedic task of 
Herbert Spencer, in a region as benighted in 
respect of physical science as China or Thibet; 
some idea might have been conveyed ‘‘of the 
enormous range of Aristotle’s work within the 
four corners of biology, his amazing instincts 
of scientific method, and his immense power 
of grasping generalizations.” The strong ex- 
pressions we have quoted are not the language 
of a literary critic—they are the words of Dr, 
Romanes, who certainly in the matter of 
biology has some right to speak with authori- 
ty, and who bases his estimate on facts which 
he specifies. It is interesting to contrast this 
language, as well as the testimony of Lewes 
and of Darwin himself, with the condescend- 
ing tone of Mr. Perry, with his vague dépre- 
ciation and misapprehensions, 

Another instance of the way in which Mr. 
Perry’s philosophy colors his presentation of 
the facts may be seen in his account of what 
was accomplished by Wolf for the Homeric 
question. Mr. Perry cannot away with the 
word ‘ genius.” From time to time he turns 





aside to remind us all that there is no such 
thing; and he does this in that abrupt and 
casual manner which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
calls a lack of urbanity, a violence to the 
reader. It would be hard to gather from page 
21 exactly what conception Mr. Perry had of 
Wolf’s contention. In three different pas- 
sages on that page it is implied that his oppo- 
nents maintained the ‘ Iliad’ to be *‘ the work 
of a creative genius,” and that somehow Wolf 
maintained the reverse of this proposition. It 
is needless to say that the question of genius 
was not in dispute at all. Wolf never thought 
of impugning the genius shown in the‘ Iliad’; 
he lived half a century too early for the notion 
to enter his head. It is true he conceived of 
the ‘Ijiad’ as the work of several poets, and, 
in so far, as a growth; but his express words 
are that ‘‘ the greater part of the songs must 
be assigned to Homer, the poet who first took 
up the theme,” and he speaks of ‘the divine 
force and breath of natural genius” which the 
original Homeric poetry displays. But Mr. 
Perry is probably here, as oiten elsewhere in 
his book, belaboring a man of straw, a creature 
of his own fancy. However, once Mr. Perry 
has entered his protest, he praises Homer as or- 
dinary people do who still retain ‘‘the now 
vanishing idea of genius as an inspirer of lite- 
rary composition.” Indeed, he seems to lose the 
calm spirit of scientific criticism. ‘* Homer 
first and almost alone,” he says, ‘‘ has seen na- 
ture”; and again, ip a torrent of surprising 
metaphor, ‘‘ The astounding brilliancy of the 
Greeks is here, as it were, in the bud, and we 
find it fascinated by the spectacle of the world 
in its newness before literature had left itstrail 
of associations over the whole face of nature.” 

To this sample of Mr. Perry’s critical quali- 
ty we may append some apparently slight 
but suggestive slips. Deinarches, and Iotros 
(for Ister), may be dueto the printer, ‘* Koin- 
tos Smurnaios, or Quintus Smyrnaeus, as he is 
commonly called,” rouses deep misgiving in 
the mind of the scholar; it is just as possible to 
speak of ‘‘ Kaligolas, commonly called Cali- 
gula.” ‘*‘ Orpheus is a pure invention, as 
mythical as his Sanskrit compeer, the ideal 
poet Rithu.” ‘* Rithu” is, of course, meant 
for Ribhu; but Ribbu was not ‘ the ideal 
poet,” he was a semi-divine artisan, inventor, 
and priest—a Daedalus rather than a poet; 
and it is not accurate to call either Ribhu or 
Orpheus “‘ a pure invention.” A good deal of 
misinformation on the duties of the Choregus 
is suggested in a few lines on page 231. Why, 
moreover, in a popular treatise, raise the moot- 
ed question of the origin of the Greek hexame- 
ter? Who knows positively ‘‘ that the Greeks 
already possessed, in common with the rest of 
the Aryan family, a rudimentary measure out 
of which they developed this favorite form” ? 
This theory bas been strongly controverted of 
late by M. Kawczynski, in his elaborate trea- 
tise on rhythms, as is also the derivation of 
poetical rhythm from music, of which Mr. 
Perry says the origin is ‘‘ not far to seek,” 
meaning by this that we are to find it, with 
Darwin, in the inarticulate musical sounds of 
earliest man when influenced by love or some 
strong emotion. Most people would think this 
was seeking very far. Our point, however, is 
simply this, that in a popular history of litera- 
ture such questions and digressions are a 
chase after will-o’-the-wisps. 





Memoir of Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt: 1820- 
1851. By H. 8S. Holland and W. 8. Rockstro. 
Scribners. 2 vols., pp. 458 and 506, 


PERHAPS no other profession contains so large 
a proportion of bunglers and chariatans as is 
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to be found among teachers of singing. Hun- 
dreds of promising voices are ruined every 
year by incorrect training of the vocal organs, 
and the result is a painful scarcity of good 
singers, and the consequent slow growth of 
popular interest in good music. Even Jenny 
Lind, who, taking everything into considera- 
tion, may perhaps safely be pronounced the 
greatest vocal artist that ever lived, bad a nar- 
row e-cape from coming early to grief, owing 
to an incorrect training of her voice. She was 
as precocious as some of the great composers, 
and sbe used to relate that ber earliest distinct 
memory of childhood was how, one day, she 
crept to the piano and strummed out the fan- 
fare that she had heard the military buglers 
play in the street. She was discovered by her 
grandmother, who, when ber mother returned, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Mark my words, that child will 
bring you help.” She herself wrote that ‘‘ as 
a child I sang with every step 1 took, and with 
every jump my feet made”; and the audience 
for which she sang at that time was her pet 
cat. 


‘© Her favorite seat with her cat,” her eldest 
son writes, ‘‘ was in the window of the stew- 
ard’s rooms, which look out on the lively street 
Jeading up to the Church of St. Jacobs; and 
there she sat and sang to it; and the people 
passing in the street used to hear and wonder, 
and amungst others the maid of a Mile. Lund- 
berg, a dancer at the Royal Opera-house; and 
the maid told her mistress that she had never 
heard such beautiful singing as this little girl 
sang to her cat. Mlle. Lundberg thereupon 
found out who she was, and sent to ask ber 
mother, who seems to bave been in Stockholm 
at the time, to bring her to sing to her. And, 
when she heard her sing, she said, ‘ The chi!d is 
a genius; you must have her educated for the 
stage.’” 


Her mother and grandmother had a preju- 
dice against the stage, but consented so far as 
to allow her to appear before Singing- Master 
Croelius, who took her to Count Puke, the 
head of the Royal Theatre, That settled the 
matter. The vocal gem, once discovered, 
could not be lost sight of again; and as Jenny’s 
mother was very poor, she was educated at 
the expense of the State, which also paid for 
her board while she remained with her mo- 
ther. At this time she was nine years old, and 
at seventeen she was playing as a 1.2 ular ac- 
tress at the Royal Theatre at a fixed salary. 
Her talent as an actress was indeed fully as 
remarkable at an early age as her voca! skill, 
and to this early dramatic training she owed 
much of her subsequent success as an opera- 
singer. It was the part of Agathe in the 
** Freischiitz” that first showed her the true 
sphere of her talent. ‘‘ I got up that morning 
one creature,” she used to say, ‘‘and went to 
bed another creature. I had found my power.” 
And she always celebrated the 7th of March 
as a second birthday. 

Her fame as an opera-singer now grew apace 
rapidly, and her reputation soon became na- 
tional. But she bad an instinctive feeling that 
though ail Sweden was singing her praise, she 
still had much to learn before she could con 
sider herself a perfect artist. So she resolved 
to goto Paris, at that time the musical centre 
of the world; and a wise moveit was, of which 
a much longer postponement would probably 
have frustrated ail her future triumphs Her 
voice had been over-fatigued by a provincial 
tour, and she had never known how to take 
proper care of it; the result being that when 
she sang before Signor Garcia, she broke 
down, and the eminent teacher had to tell her 
frankly, ‘‘ It would be useless to teach you, 
mademoiselle; you have no voice left.” This 
was a terrible blow, but Garcia advised her 
to rest completely for six weeks, ani promised 
then to reconsider her case. She did so, was 


The Nation. 


subsequently accepted, and the result of the 
best voice in the world trained by the best 
teacher was the future Jenny Lind. But it 
was a narrow escape, for a few years—perhaps 
a few months—more of her unguided singing 
would have ruined her voice for ever. 

This is not the place to enter into details re- 
garding Signor CGarcia’s method of teaching 
his gifted pupil ; but we earnestly recommend 
every student of vocal music to reai this me 
moir, and to ponder especially chapter ii. of 
Book II. and chapter xi. of Book VIII 
contain more useful bints than a great many 
long treatises. They show, also, that Jenny 
Lind was willing to work patiently, and that 
in her case, as in that of so many others, ge- 
nius was largely ‘‘an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, 
while waiting for her voice to recover from its 
fatigue, she devoted her hours to learning Ita 
lian and French ; and subsequently, when in 
Germany, she did the same with the lan- 
guage of that country, so that she finally 
could sing in these languages as well as in her 
native Swedish, And, unlike Patti, she was 


which 


” 


During her enforced idieness, 


always most careful in pronouncing her text 
and not slighting shades of emotion in the 
poetry. While in Paris she also carefully stu- 
died the great actresses. The following brief 
note to Lindblad throws light on this, as also 
on her extreme modesty, which was real and 
not assumed: 

“Shall I tell you my thoughts? The dif 
ference between Mile. Rachel and myself ts 
that she can be splendid when angry, but she 
is unsuited for tenderness. I am desperately 
ugly, and nasty too, when in anger; but I 
think 1 do better in tender parta Of course, | 
do not compare myself with Rachel. Cer- 
tainly not. She is immeasurably greater than 
I, Poor me!” 


The reference to her own “ ugliness” recalls 
what she wrote to the editor of a Swedish 
cyclopa@dia regarding her appearance before 
the Stockholm operatic director at the age of 


nine, describing herself as ‘‘a small, ugly, 
broad-nosed, shy, yauche, undergrown girl.” 
She won her successes in spite of a lack of per- 
sonal beauty, for which the expressive play of 
her features amply atoned; and as for the 
awkwardness to which she refers, that was 
overcome by careful study in the class-room 
even before she left Stockholm, so that her 
biograpkers could write that “her perfect 
walk, her dignity of pose, ber striking up 
rightness of attitude were characteristic of 
her to the very last.” 

The one thing to be regretted in Jenny Lind’s 
career is that she won most of her triumphs in 
an inferior class of operas—the works of Bel- 
lini, Donizetti, Rossini, and Meyerbeer—as is 
illustrated by her two seasons in Vienna, 1S46 
and 1847, when she appeared in opera thirty- 
one times, al! but one of which were in Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Meverbeer operas. Tais, how 
ever, Was not her own fault, but that of the 
audiences, which at that time preferred these 
flimsy operas to those of Weber, Gluck, Mo- 
zart, and Beethoven. She sang altogether, 
during eleven years, 677 times in 30 o] eras, in- 
cluding most of those then famous, except 
* Fidelio.” Inasmuch as “the rich, sustained 
tones of the soprano drammatico were far 
more congenial to her voice than the rapid 
execution which usually characterizes the 
lighter class of soprano voices,” there can 
be no doubt that she would have felt hap- 
pier on the operatic stage, and would not 
bave left it twenty years before the close 
of her career for the concert stage, had 
she lived today, when operatic audiences 
bave a higher taste for real dramatic mu- 





sic. When she did appear in a Weber, or 





Mozart, or Gluck opera, the effect was unri- 
valled, and she was also, what Patti could 
never aspire to be, a wonderful interpreter of 
the most poetic and melodious of voeal com 
positions—the German Lieder. On pages 5% 

OL, vol. ii, are printed some letters by (Clara 
Schumann, in which she states that Jenny 
Lind sang all of her husband's songs in the 
manner which she bad picturel to herself as 
ideal, but in which she had never dreamed of 
‘** Nothing escapes ber 
I nee! 


scarcely mention that Rebort is equally charm 


hearing them sung 
not even the softest barmonic change 


ed with her; for a composer it is a special de 
light to hear his songs rendered as coming 
from the depths of his own heart, She ieft 
and each time she left, 1 stayed behind in a 
state of intense excitement, her notes and 
words continuously quivering in my soul 
Nothing, indeed, is more noticeable in the 
records of Jenny Lind’s life than the urqua 
fled and enthusiastic approval bestowed on bet 
by those supreme judges in music, the com 
posers themselves ‘“‘ But what remains for 
your friends to wish to say, for you whem 
heaven has so richly endowed wrote Meyer 
beer. “It has given you that great and syn 
pathetic voice which charms and moves all 
hearts; the fire of genius which pervades y 
singing and youracting " This compoer even 
consulted Jenny Lind when writing bis operas, 
over and over again (1, 2v)) Chopin wrote, 
after hearing her in London; ‘ This Swede ts 
indeed an original from head to foot She 
does not show herself in the ordinary light, 


but in the magic rays of an aurora borealis 
Her singing is infalliblv pure and true; but, 
above all, | admire her piane passages, the 


charm of which is indescribable.” But the 
most enthusiasic a 





lirer among the com 


hin 


posers was Mendelss« 
with the 


chapters of this memoir, and who wrote: ‘ She 


, Whose correspo 


ence 
great singer fills up more than Cw: 
is as great an artist as ever lived; and the 
greatest I have ever known.” 

Enough has been quoted from this biography 
to show that it is a good thing. Indeed, the 
only fault that can be found with it is that it 
is too much of a gocd thing. The accounts of 
operatic triumphs in various cities could have 
been profitably reduced in number. There is 
a good index and a valuable twenty-four-page 
supplement, containing cadenzas and other 
passages used by Jenny Lind in her version of 
various famous scngs 

The Memoirs close with the singer’s retire- 
ment from the operatic stage, and therefore do 
not give an account of her marvellous doings 
in America under Barnum’s management ; but 
as there is already a volume covering that part 
of her career, the omis-ion is pardonalie. Spe- 
cial mention must be made, finally, of Mr. 
Rockstro’s admirable remarks, in the seventh 
chapter of Book 1V., on Weber's ‘ Euryanthe.’ 





Excursions in Art and Letters. By William 
Wetmore Story. boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co IS8L 

Mr. Strory's new volume is practically a sup- 

plement to the ‘ Conversations in a Siusdio,’ and 

is made up of five papers none of which is par- 
ticularly novel or attractive, Toe first three 
are upon Michel Angelo, Phidias, and the Art 
of Casting in Plaster among the Ancient 

Greeks and Romans, and these are somewhat 

elaborate, and have the exterior look of learn- 

ing. The discussion of Phidias and of Plaster- 
casting is controversial, and is directed to 

showing in the one that Phidias was not a 

worker in marble, and should have no part of 
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sculptures of the Athenian age in this mate- 
rial, but that he used ivory and gold, and was 
a kind of Cellini on a grand scale; and in the 
other case Mr. Story concludes that plaster- 
casting was not known to the ancients, The 
latter portion of the volume is occupied 
with a_ religious discussion supposed to 
take place as an imaginary conversation be- 
tween the author and Marcus Aurelius, and 
also with a criticism of ‘‘ Macbeth.” The re- 
ligious essay belongs to a stage of interest 
in the subject which among persons of educa- 
tion is so far past as to have become merely 
historical, and we can see no useful purrose it 
can serve in the present day, when its touch of 
Voltairean crudity removes it from our intel- 
lectual sympathy. The paper upon the charac- 
ter of Macbeth and his lady is more attractive, 
and engages a certain interest by presenting a 
paradoxical view; it is always open to a writer 
on Shak: pere to win attention by contradicting 
the accepted interpretation of the characters 
of the plays, and arguing in favor of the new 
conception with a plausibility which the na- 
ture of the subject permits, just as one can 
maintain that Judas was a martyr and Na- 
poleona myth, A similar value appertains to 
Mr. Story’s reading of ‘* Macbeth,” though 





we would not be understood to imply that 
there is anything of such artifice in his argu- 
ment as is in the Judas and Napoleon cases, 
The volume as a whole is narrow in interest. 
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